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EDITORIAL 


Research in librarianship 


THE CLASSIC lexicographer Noah Webster has defined research in the following terms: 
‘Critical and exhaustive investigation or experimentation, having for its aim the discovery 
of new facts and their correct interpretation, the revision of accepted conclusions, theories 
or laws in the light of newly discovered facts, or the practical application of such new or 
revised conclusions.” By these standards it may be questioned whether all that passes for 
“research” to-day, especially in the field of the humanities, really deserves the name. 
But a question that concerns us even more is one that is asked and answered by a South 
African colleague in this number of South African Libraries. Is there, in brief, sufficient 
content in the art and science of librarianship to sustain true research ? 

It is an encouraging sign of growing maturity in our library world that the need for “critical 
and exhaustive investigation” of our library problems is being increasingly felt and voiced. 
As Mr. Friis states in his article, the development of library services in South Africa has 
been characterized so far by breadth rather than by depth ; and, fresh from the impetus 
of the Chicago University Graduate Library School, he suggests a number of approaches 
and subjects for research. In doing so, he states the case for a ‘‘methodology” which, he 
claims, can be applied with profit to the South African scene. 

The subjects for library research have seemed to some observers to fall into categories 
which may be said to belong more properly to other faculties and disciplines. Research 
into the history of reading-groups and book-clubs, for instance, partakes of both history 
and sociology. Readability tests for children, for backward readers, for foreign language or 
vernacular readers, fall equally inside the hunting-ground of the educational psychologist. 
And often the library researcher has had to borrow the techniques and methods of one 
or other of the older sciences. 

The true field for the library researcher may well lie in the border country. It may be 
that his approach to a problem tackled by an educationist, a psychologist or a historian may 
contribute important evidence from an entirely new angle. Economists, for instance, are 
interested in the pattern of individual money-spending; but no one in the Union, so far 
as we are aware, has tried to discover what proportion of the South African family budget 
is spent on books, periodicals and newspapers, although many glib generalizations are 
heard about South African reading habits. An experiment in this direction by the Central 
African Statistical Office some years ago yielded some interesting results, and it may well 
be that ‘“‘new facts correctly interpreted” from a South African survey might change a 
number of opinions on the trend of reading tastes and preferences in this country. 
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Other constructive subjects for enquiry 
suggest themselves. Studies have been made by 
educational psychologists on the reading ability 
of school-children in South Africa; but in 
effect we know extremely little about the habits 
and needs of the South African child, especially 
out of school. Again, in the field of non-Euro- 
pean librarianship there is a vast amount of 
“critical investigation and experimentation” to 
be done, as recent articles in this journal can 
amply testify. The whole problem of co-operative 
purchasing calls for study, particularly in rela- 
tion to the building-up of collections of books and 
documents from foreign language sources. The 
provision of adequate bibliographical services 


itself calls for a large measure of true research. 

There is, then, plenty of scope for enquiry ; 
but its value as true research lies not in its 
extent, but in the quality of the investigation 
—and the investigator. There is an academic 
Gresham’s Law every whit as potent as the 
economists’ : bad academic currency also drives 
out good. Let us hope that when South African 
library research gets into its stride we are 
‘spared the horrors of professional gobbledy- 
gook, that the problems chosen for enquiry are 
in essence practical ones, and that only those 
who show themselves to have the necessary 
objectivity and intellectual equipment are 
encouraged to try their hand. 


BOOK REVIEW . 


Barker, H. and Abramovitz, A. Handbook of 
library methods for beginners. Pretoria, Non- 
European Library Service, 1954. 66p. 2s. 6d. 


The authors state that their handbook is purely 
for the beginner who may have no knowledge and 
no access to professional literature. Within sixty-six 
pages they have compressed a very considerable 
amount of technical matter which is unfolded in 
an easy logical manner in necessarily simple 
language. 

It appears that the sections on Library Adminis- 
tration were written by Mr. Abramovitz and those 
on Classification and Cataloguing by Miss Barker. 
The latter section is very detailed and includes a 
full discussion of the various divisions of the Dewey 
Decimal system. 

The complicated routines concerning stock and 
borrower routines would, I feel, tend to confuse 
the beginner somewhat. Is it really necessary to 
maintain an accessions ledger when there is an 
adequate shelf list? Most large modern library 
systems have only the latter. Is it necessary to have 
separate borrowers’ tickets for fiction and non- 
fiction ? Do such fearsome stock records have to 
be kept ? They never balance with a stocktaking. 
An occasional count of books on the shelves and 
on issue appears to be satisfactory, and losses of 
books in a small library should declare themselves 
easily enough from the overdues records and the 


librarian’s observations. If the reference books are 
to be kept in locked cases as suggested by the 
authors, they will never be used. Why not have them 
visible to the public on a special shelf near the 
librarian’s desk ? 

The problem in writing a book of this nature is 
the problem of selection of material. The authors 
appear to have decided that strict insistence on 
traditional routines, some of which seem out of 
date or redundant, is more important than informa- 
tion on the composition of bookstock, what perio- 
dicals should be chosen for general use and book- 
buying purposes and what basic reference works 
should be made available. 

On page 65 there are notes on the facilities avail- 
able for training South African librarians but the 
University of Cape Town’s Certificate course for 
matriculants appears to have been overlooked. 

It is unfortunate that this publication, which 
seems to have been designed with the part intention 
of attracting candidates to the profession of libra- 
rianship, should be presented in a format which 
would meet the most rigid requirements of austerity 
and economy and without the index which would 
facilitate quick reference. 

Despite these remarks, I am sure that the booklet 
will indeed be a most useful guide to one “who 
finds himself alone in charge of a small library’’. 


B. G. H. 
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LITERARY CENSORSHIP AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
LIBRARIAN 


A symposium by B. G. Hoop, D. L. EHLErRs and D. H. VaRLey 


(The 1953 Conference of the S. A. Library Association instructed the Administrative Council to 
investigate literary censorship “‘in all its aspects’. The articles that follow are based on a symposium 
arranged by the Cape Branch of the Association, and held in conjunction with a representative 
group of booksellers and publishers at the S. A. Public Library on 12 May 1954. — Ed.) 


INTRODUCTION 


by B. G. Hoop 


THE SUBJECT of literary censorship is a con- 
troversial one that should not need to be dis- 
cussed at our Association meetings. But the 
considerable increase in the number of publica- 
tions on the “banned”’ list, and the penalties 
which we, as librarians, may incur, together 
with the threat of a new censorship on local 


publications, make it necessary for us to give 


the matter our full and urgent consideration. 

It is probably true to say that librarians as a 
group have a strong objection to any form of 
censorship as a threat to the free flow of infor- 
mation. As a group with a comparatively high 
level of education, we should be in a position 
to make strong representations against any such 
threat. But too often, I feel, our understand- 
able concern that any issues which have political 
implications should not feature in our dis- 
cussions, tends to lead to singularly ineffective 
action from our Association. Timidity and 
hesitancy, the two features of librarianship 
most frequently caricatured in films and maga- 
zines, seem to characterize our approach to 
many important issues. 

At the Conference of the South African 
Library Association held in Johannesburg in 
September, 1953, several delegates voiced their 
apprehension that further measures of censor- 
ship were contemplated, and a proposal came 
forward that the Association should be re- 
presented on any new board of censors which 


the Minister of the Interior might consider 
setting up. It was however felt by most of the 
delegates that such an approach would be pre- 
mature, and would serve no useful purpose, 
and the motion before the Conference was 
amended in such a way that the Council of the 
Association was merely asked to investigate the 
whole problem of censorship “‘in all its aspects”. 

I think, however, that no librarian worth his 
salt would regard the present position regarding 
censorship as satisfactory. The censorship of 
books in South Africa is, in effect, merely an 
extension of the censorship of films, and 
through my own investigations in this matter 
I am convinced that this censorship is based 
to a considerable degree on the external appear- 
ance of the book, and not on what is inside it. 
Again, so far as censorship of a political nature 
is concerned, it does seem that in a world 
served by short-wave radio the political censor- 
ship of periodicals, pamphlets and so forth is 
the old story of plugging holes in a ship which 
can be carried on indefinitely without producing 
effective results. 

A greater threat to librarians is the censorship 
of imaginative literature, of “fiction”, our main 
stock-in-trade. In to-day’s lists we see, among 
others, the names of authors of such world 
standing as Colette, Erskine Caldwell, James 
T. Farrell and Robert Penn Warren. To- 
morrow we must not be surprised to see such 
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names as those of Somerset Maugham, Ernest 
Hemingway, William Faulkner and André Gide, 
whose work differs little from the first group 
I have mentioned. No good purpose can pos- 
sibly be served by the isolation of South 
African readers from the best of modern 
imaginative literature, and any move that 
threatens to deprive us of part of the shared 
and inherited culture of imaginative literature 


ought, I think, to be met with our spirited 
opposition. 

The symposium that follows is an attempt to 
clarify the whole position as it relates to libra- 
rians in South Africa in the year 1954, and to 
bring home to individual members of the 
Association some of the implications of the 
present trend of affairs. 


II 


SENSUUR OP BINNELANDSE PUBLIKASIES 


deur D. L. 


SONDER OM HOM enigsins uit te spreek oor die 
wenslikheid al dan nie van sensuur op binne- 
landse publikasies, wil skrywer hiervan in sy 
persoonlike hoedanigheid slegs enkele gedagtes 
oor sensuur in die algemeen en oor die posisie 
van binnelandse publikasies weergee. 

As daar aan sensuur gedink word, is die 
eerste vraag wat ’n mens jouself moet stel die 
volgende: Wat is nou eintlik die omvang en 
gewig van die invloed van leesstof op mense ? 
*n Afdoende antwoord wat gebaseer is op 
behoorlike wetenskaplike ondersoek, bestaan nie 
op hierdie vraag sover ek weet nie. ’n Mens 
moet maar terugval op jou eie waarnemings en 
die waarnemings en menings van mense wat uit 
hoofde van hulle ondervinding en kennis ’n 
redelik betroubare beskouing oor hierdie saak 
kan uitspreek. 

Die eerste gevolgtrekking waartoe ’n mens 
dan geraak, is dat die invloed van leesstof in die 
algemeen heeltemal oorskat word. Die invloed 
van swak of pornografiese boeke is nog meer 
gering as dié van boeke in die algemeen, omdat 
hulle populariteit maar van korte duur is. 

Veral in die moderne tyd waarin daar baie 
meer doeltreffende kommunikasiemiddels as 
boeke beskikbaar is soos byv. die radio, die 
film en televisie, het die boek baie minder 
invloed as vroeér. 

In die geskiedenis van die boek vind ons dat 
slegs boeke waarvan die inhoud wyd en syd 
verkondig of gepropageer is deur ander middels 
as die geskrewe woord, enige merkbare invloed 
op mense gehad het. Dit is skaars denkbaar dat 
enigiemand sover sal gaan om pornografiese 
geskrifte mondelings te propageer. 


EHLERS 


’n Eenvoudige toets wat elkeen wat self leser 
is met homself kan uitvoer, is om homself 
eerlik af te vra of-hy al ooit deur leesstof tot 
enige wandaad beinvloed is. In grappige artikel 
in The Bookseller het G. D. Stapleford onlangs 
onder die opskrif ,, The harmlessness of books”’ 
die volgende opmerkings gemaak : 

»» Lhe book trade is mankind’s healthiest and 
sanest industry, and is fast becoming its most 
harmless occupation ... A well-read public 
will be neither revolutionary nor reactionary. It 
will, in fact, be interested and occupied in too 
much else to be primarily political, and will, 
therefore, be eminently governable.” 1 

Ons staan tans in Suid-Afrika in die middel 
van ’n geweldige industriéle revolusie wat reeds 
die afgelope 15 jaar aan die ontwikkel is. Dit 
het ’n groot leserspubliek onder die werkers- 
klasse geskep en hierdie mense het gedors na 
ligte ontspanningsleesstof in Afrikaans. 
soort leesstof was voorheen slegs in Engels 
verkrygbaar. Die uitgewers van Afrikaanse 
boeke het hierdie potensiéle mark gou genoeg 
ontdek en begin eksploiteer. 

Die stortvloed goedkoop, ligte ontspannings- 
lektuur wat nou vir die eerste keer in Afrikaans 
verskyn het, het natuurlik baie belangstellendes 
wat nog nooit voorheen so-iets in Afrikaans 
beleef het nie, geskok. Hierdie leesstof is oor die 
algemeen nie beter of slegter as dergelike lees- 
stof wat in talle Wes-Europese lande waar 
binnelandse sensuur wel bestaan, verskyn en 
vryelik versprei word nie. 

Regter Curtis Bok van Pennsylvania het hom 


1 The Bookseller, April 17th, 1954. p. 1184. 
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per geleentheid onder andere soos volg uitge- 
laat: ,,Who can define the clear and present 
danger to the community that arises from read- 
ing a book ? If we say that the reader is young 
and inexperienced and incapable of resisting the 
sexual temptations that the book may present 
to him, we put the entire reading public at the 
mercy of the adolescent mind and of those 
adolescents who do not have the expected 
advantages of home influence, school training 
or religious teaching. If the argument be applied 
to the general public, the situation becomes 
absurd, for then no publication is safe.’ 

Sensuur is ’n negatiewe maatreél wat, be- 
halwe dat dit uiters moeilik sal wees om heelte- 
mal doeltreffend toe te pas, moontlik ’n nadelige 
uitwerking op skeppende letterkundige werk 
kan hé. Die geestelike klimaat in Suid-Afrika is 
juis nog nie van so ’n aard dat ’n mens jou kan 
voorstel dat ’n Boccaccio, ’n Rabelais, ’n Zola, 
’n Thomas Hardy of ’n D. H. Lawrence binne 
afsienbare tyd sy verskyning in die Afrikaanse 
letterkunde sal maak nie. 

Sensuur kan moontlik ongewenste leesstof 
van die mark af hou, maar daar bestaan die 
gevaar dat selfs meesterstukke in die slag kan 
bly soos al so dikwels in die verlede gebeur het 
met sulke klassieke skrywers in die wéreldlet- 
terkunde soos Flaubert, Joyce, Zola, Lawrence 
en andere. Om vir eens en altyd te besluit of ’n 
geskrif ’n kunswerk is of slegs pornografie, is 
iets wat enige verantwoordelike deskundige nie 
maklik op hom sal neem nie. 

Daar is heelwat positiewe stappe wat geneem 
kan word om die toestand te verbeter. Die 
slegte kan uitgedryf word deur die goeie: 


(1) Die goeie boek moet soveel moontlik 


gepropageer word, onder andere deur middel 
van ’n kort geannoteerde maandelikse lys van 
Afrikaanse boeke wat aanbeveel word en so 
’n lys kan versprei word onder alle skole, 
biblioteke en ander liggame. Tans versprei 
elke uitgewer sy eie boeklyste waarin sy eie 
publikasies hemelhoog aangeprys word. 

(2) Die skryf van goeie boeke moet aange- 
moedig word deur middel van pryse soos dié 
wat die V.L.V. nou toeken. Daar is ’n prag- 
tige opbloei in die na-oorlogse Franse ro- 
mankuns en dit is in geen geringe mate te 
danke aan die groot aantal letterkundige pryse 
wat elke jaar in Frankryk uitgeloof word nie. 

(3) Die letterkundige smaak van die leser 
moet verbeter word. Hier is ’n pragtige 
geleentheid vir samewerking tussen die Pro- 
vinsiale Biblioteekdienste en die Afdeling 
Opvoeding van Volwassenes van die Unie- 
Onderwysdepartement. Dis moontlik dat die 
koste hieraan verbonde minder sal wees as die 
koste van doeltreffende binnelandse sensuur. 


Ten laaste moet dit origens steeds in gedagte 
gehou word dat die Suid-Afrikaanse leser die 
keuse van beide Engelse en Afrikaanse leesstof 
het. Nou mag dit gebeur dat die toepassing van 
sensuur ’n eensoortige, ongevariéerde tipe lees- 
stof in Afrikaans tot gevolg mag hé, in watter 
geval baie lesers eenvoudig uitsluitlik Engels sal 
lees. Vir die letterkundige fynproewer moet die 
huidige Afrikaanse letterkundige produkte bes- 
lis as adolessent aandoen in vergelyking met 
Europese letterkunde. Meeste Afrikaanse boeke 
word blykbaar nog geskryf met die oog op 
die moontlikheid dat vir skoliere voorgeskryf 
sal word. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE LIBRARIAN 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


by D. H. VARLEY 


By virtuE of his calling, the librarian assumes 
certain responsibilities towards the matter of 
literary censorship, whatever his personal opi- 


1 The Bookseller, April 3rd, 1954, p. 1075. 


nions on this subject may be. It is as well to be 
clear about the nature of these responsibilities, 
since they must govern his attitudes and actions 
throughout his working life. 

In this contribution an attempt will be made, 
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firstly, to define the functions and objectives of 
a librarian; secondly, to examine the nature 
and functions of a censor, and of censorship, 
which may be either voluntary or compulsive 
- that is, enforceable by law. Something will 
then be said about the functions of law in 
society, and of the responsibility that devolves 
upon the librarian to reconcile obedience to law 
with the deepest convictions of his calling, both 
in general and in South Africa in particular. 
Next, the problem will be examined as a 
practical issue in the South African setting, 
with a glance at the practical implications of 
compulsive action. And finally, an attempt will 
be made to suggest what positive steps the 
South African librarian can take both to combat 
the need for such action and to safeguard his 
professional integrity and the values for which 
he and his colleagues should stand. 


The functions & objectives of a librarian 

It is fortunately not necessary to deal with 
these matters of definition at great length, 
since it would be difficult to improve on the 
findings of Miss Elizabeth Taylor in her article 
*‘What is a librarian?” printed in the January, 
1954, number of this journal. From the con- 
clusions of that enquiry it is sufficient to choose 
the following passage, and to extend it perhaps 
by an additional qualification : 


“Librarianship is not an end in itself. It is 


an auxiliary to all the arts and sciences. The 
librarian is a keeper of books and of the ideas 
in those books, and his duty is to help any 
individual person who is in search of the 
ideas that may be contained in those books. 
The reason for his existence is that he knows 
how to use books and how to help other 
people to use them. He is the trustee of the 
recorded thought of the human race. His 
treasure is accumulated with impartiality, re- 
presenting all shades of opinion and biased 
by no religious, political or individual 
preferences.” 


That is well said, but it could be taken 
further. One might add that in the exercise of 
his duties the librarian has a unique function to 
perform : to seek, recognize and communicate 
an enthusiasm for excellence. The books he pro- 
vides may represent all shades of opinion, but 
unless they are selected for their excellence either 
in style or presentation, or even in physical 
make-up, he is failing in his duty as a librarian 


It is in his ability to select, based as it is — or 
should be — on a wide and deep knowledge of 
his tools, that one can distinguish the true 
librarian from the mere technician. And in 
seeking excellence, the true librarian exercises 
the positive function of looking for what is good. 


Censors and censorship 

The censor, on the other hand, exercises his 
function most truly when seeking for what is 
bad. It is significant that the word censor was 
originally applied to the magistrate in ancient 
Rome who drew up the register or census of 
citizens — the electoral officer, in fact — and 
who, as a secondary function, had the supervi- 
sion of public morals. In the course of time the 
term has come to mean “One who exercises 
official or officious supervision over morals and 
conduct” (Oxford English Dictionary), or again, 
“An official in some countries whose duty it is 
to inspect all books, journals, dramatic pieces, 
etc., before publication, to secure that they shall 
contain nothing immoral, heretical or offensive 
to the Government” ; or, finally, “One who 
judges or criticizes, one who censures or 
blames ; an adverse critic ; one given to fault- 
finding.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the approach of 
the librarian and the censor to their particular 
problems are directly contrary ; that a librarian 
cannot, by definition, exercise the functions of 
a censor, and contrariwise, that a censor, by 
definition and training, is not likely to make a 
good librarian. 

Ideally, the librarian would always choose 
wisely, and in a society of discriminating and 
rational men the censor would be permanently 
unemployed. As the student of theoretical libra- 
rianship soon comes to learn, however, when he 
comes to practise, the working librarian is deal- 
ing with imperfect and sometimes intractable 
human material of which he is himself a part. 
In his fallen, or at least irrational state, man in 
society is found to require certain restraints, 
which in the general interest he can exercise of 
his own volition, or which, failing this, he may 
resolve to enforce through the authority of the 
law. The extent to which a society exercises 
voluntary restraint or censorship is invariably 
a measure of its maturity, and of the maturity 
of the individuals of which it is composed. The 
society with the strictest censorship has in 
history always proved to be immature, insecure, 
or in danger of disintegration. 
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The function of law in society 

The function of law in society, then, or at 
least one of its main functions, is to give 
sanction to individual or collective behaviour 
of which public opinion, broadly speaking, 
approves ; and the breaking of the law brings 
into action punishments of which public opi- 
nion, again broadly speaking, approves. It is 
however of vital importance to remember that 
law is man-made ; that its authority, in the last 
resort, rests on the approval of those who make 
it and live under it ; and that as societies evolve, 
so must the apparatus and provisions of the law. 

In South Africa this point is of particular 
importance, for a large proportion of both 
sections of the population, both European and 
non-European, still feels both unsettled and 
insecure, and the law is too often regarded as 
something external, an end in itself rather than 
a means, with supra-human qualities that have 
no justification in fact. In a mature society laws 
do not hold people apart, but represent the 
minimum amount of agreed restraint. 


The requirements of the rule of law 

In societies which function under what has 
come to be known as “the rule of law’’ (and 
they include South Africa), there are certain 
essential elements, without which the makers 
and enforcers of laws become instruments of 
tyranny. One of the most important of these 
elements is that the law should be known and 
clearly defined. Yet in matters of conduct and 
abstract thought it is often difficult, if not 
impossible, to lay down the law in matters that 
are fundamentally subjective. 

One such matter is the definition, in legal 
terms, of what is or is not “‘obscene’’. ‘‘No such 
definition exists”, states a recent leading article 
in the London Times. To define the term, as the 
Geneva Conference on Obscene Publications 
found over thirty years ago, “‘is beyond the 
powers even of international wisdom. It is 
impossible to draw a line which might not 
exclude a wide arc of the world’s literature, 
from Genesis to James Joyce ... There is no 
indisputable principle of which legal censorship 
can make use ... The authorities are driven 
back on the ad hoc expedients which are in 
force at present: that is, on the possibility of 
eliminating a book here or there wherever the 
hazard of a denunciation and the adverse verdict 
of a magistrate happen to coincide.” 

In this dilemma successive governments have 
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attempted to devise means of distinguishing 
between ‘“‘the reasonable claims of literature 
which must be allowed the benefit of the doubt, 
and the trickle of deliberate pornography 
poured on to the market, concocted by writers 
of no literary pretension whose object is simply 
to extract money from a public which deserves 
protection’. 


The dilemma of the librarian 

It is in this situation, then, that the South 
African librarian finds himself. Not only has he 
to satisfy his professional canons of excellence ; 
as a citizen, he must obey the law. And the 
Government, attempting to define the indefi- 
nable, tries to protect the individual against his 
own worst instincts, and evolves the elaborate 
apparatus of ordinance and regulation which is 
described later in this symposium. If the enemy 
is the pornographer, whose activities no libra- 
rian would for a moment defend, one may be 
forgiven for suggesting that the apparatus 
resembles a sledgehammer designed to elimi- 
nate a flea. Yet this does not help the librarian. 
In trying to reconcile his function as an un- 
biased “‘trustee of the recorded thought of the 
human race’ with the demands of the law, which 
he must naturally obey, he may be forgiven for 
fearing that the cure may turn out to be more 
drastic than the disease. 


“Pro bono publico” in moral mood 

But his dilemma is even worse than this. As 
a servant of the public, the public librarian in 
particular is open to criticism from both above 
and below. For if Governments are not entirely 
sure about the definition of moral issues, 
members of the general public often have no 
such qualms. A good example of homo legens 
in moral mood is given in the following press 
account of the annual meeting of the Johannes- 
burg Public Library held on 27th March 1920 
— more than thirty years ago. 


“At a crowded meeting of the Johannes- 
burg Library the Union Astronomer, Mr. R. 
T. A. Innes, who presided, said that a 
complaint had been made that the books they 
had in circulation tended to encourage So- 
cialism (Laughter). It would be very easy for 
administrators to drop into the position of 
being censors of what subscribers should 
read, but the principle they went on was 
that if the police allowed a book to be 
published, they ought not to ban it. 
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“One subscriber condemned the movement 
afoot to censor books. “These people’, he 
said, ‘read books and then have the impu- 
dence to say, I may not read them. That is 
preposterous.’ Another subscriber declared 
that the Library shelves were filled with 
rubbish. ‘Nothing but sex, sex, sex!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Nine-tenths of these books are 
not fit to read.’ 

“A voice : ‘How do you know ?” 

“The subscriber : ‘Because I have dipped 
into them a great deal.’ (Laughter).” 


The Case of the Pretty Lady 

Another instance, quoted to the writer by 
Mr. A. C. G. Lloyd, formerly Librarian of the 
S.A. Library, illustrates a different aspect of 
the matter. 

“Dr. Jane Waterston’’, writes Mr. Lloyd, 
“who was a Trustee of the Library for a very 
long period of years, had constituted herself a 
sort of ‘censor morum’. Whenever her foot- 
steps were heard coming up the eastern hall of 
the library the cataloguing ladies hurriedly sat 
on any books of which they thought she would 
disapprove. When Arnold Bennett’s ‘The 
Pretty Lady’ appeared she took a copy home 
with her. After finishing reading it she rang 
the bell and told her faithful old coloured maid 
to go out and buy a bottle of paraffin. Then in 
the yard of her house in Parliament Street she 
solemnly burned the abomination. At the next 
meeting of the Trustees Dr. Jane reported her 
action and moved that all other copies of the 
book be withdrawn from circulation and des- 
troyed. My advice to the Trustees was that the 
course proposed would advertise the book and 
greatly increase the demand. After being put to 
the vote the motion was rejected by one vote. 
Dr. Waterston, in wrath, rose from her chair, 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, you have my resignation, 
good afternoon.’ As a result the Central News 
Agency had to cable for an additional thousand 
copies.”” “Moreover”, adds Mr. Lloyd, “I 
may now, perhaps, reveal that the maid, im- 
pressed by the funeral pyre, was curious as to 
the meaning of it and purchased a copy of 
“The Pretty Lady’ for her own delectation.” 


Seizure and search 

A third and more recent instance, within the 
writer’s own experience, illustrates yet another 
aspect of the same problem. A borrower, who 
shall be known as Colonel X, complained to the 
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Librarian that a French book in the Library 
contained passages which in his opinion were 
indecent and obscene. The book was examined, 

and found not to justify these strictures. There. 
upon Colonel X removed the book from the 
Library and placed it in the hands of the C.I.D.., 
who forwarded it in the course of duty to 
Pretoria the decision of the Minister’, in 
terms of sub-section 2 of Section 21 of the 
Customs Act, 1944. The Trustees of the Li- 
brary (heirs of Pringle and Fairbairn, and those 
others who fought for the liberty of the press 
in South Africa from this same library a century 
and a half ago) took up the matter with vigour, 
addressed a strong note of protest to the Se- 
cretary for the Interior, and asked on what 
authority the Police and the Department had 
acted in respect of a book that had been 
imported in 1926 and circulated since then with- 
out complaint. After a decent interval for read- 
ing and reflection, the Secretary for the Interior 
returned the book to the Library, apologising 
for the delay, and stating that the Minister had 
decided that the publication should not be re- 
garded as objectionable, particularly in view of 
the fact that it had been in the Library since 
1926. 


Effect on the librarian 

No doubt similar cases could be quoted from 
other centres and over an equally long period 
of time. The fact remains that the librarian, in 
practice, has to deal not with rational beings 
but with clients whose periodic fits of morality 
place him, and the values for which he stands, 
in a constant state of qui vive. Not only has he to 
scan each issue of the Government Gazette for 
fresh lists of proscribed literature ; he must be 
mentally prepared for the banning of familiar 
and accepted literary classics, should their 
publishers have been so injudicious as to dress 
them up in lurid or glossy covers. He and his 
Committee stand between the reader who is 
easily shocked, and the reader whose approach 
to life and literature have cushioned him against 
that kind of shock. In these circumstances it 
would not be surprising to find the librarian 
playing for safety, fearing to offend, , “facing up 
to the difficulties and pressing on”. Or worse 
still, he might catch the infection, and try out 
a little censoring on his own, for as some cynic 
has pointed out, is it not one of the principles of 
librarianship to abhor censorship, but to attain 
the same end through book selection ? And if he 
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is prepared to do this, what possible objec- 
tion can there be to his joining forces with the 
appointed and self-appointed censors and 
hunting with the best of them ? 


Need for a declaration of rights 

It is in this kind of moral and mental fog 
that one needs most urgently to clarify the real 
issues. This has been done with incisiveness and 
good sense by Lester Asheim, Dean and Assis- 
tant Professor at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, in an article written 
for the Wilson Library Bulletin for September 
1953, and since reprinted as a pamphlet. 
Dealing with this vexed question of selection 
versus censorship the writer points out that 


‘the aim of the selector is to promote reading, 
not to inhibit it; to multiply the points of 
view which will find expression, not limit 
them; to be a channel for communication, 
not a bar against it ... The librarian is pro- 
moting the freedom to read by making as 
accessible as possible as many things as he 
can, and his selection is more likely to be 
in the direction of stimulating controversy 
and introducing innovation than in suppres- 
sing the new and perpetuating the stereotype. 
That is why he so often selects works which 
shock some people. The books which have 
something new to say are most likely to shock 
and consequently may not readily find 
another outlet through which to say it. The 
frequent forays of the censors against the 
libraries is heartening evidence that selection 
and censorship are different things.” 


What we most need, then, is a re-statement of 
beliefs for which we as librarians are prepared to 
stand; and here again, a lead is given by the 
writer of the article just quoted. 


“Selection’’, says Lester Asheim, “seeks to 
protect the right of the reader to read: 
censorship seeks to protect - not the right 
— but the reader himself from the fancied 
effects of his reading. The selector has faith 


1 Asheim, Lester. Not censorship but selection 
ey Library Bulletin, 28(1), 63-67, September 


in the intelligence of the reader ; the censor 

has faith only in his own.” 

It is this faith in the intelligence of the reader, 
and the corresponding confidence of the reader 
in the objectivity of the librarian, that is the 
basis of librarianship as it affects the reading 
public. But, to quote Asheim for the last time, 

“that confidence must be earned, and it can 
be only if we remain true to the ideals for 
which our profession stands. In the profes- 
sion of librarianship, these ideals are embo- 
died, in part at least, in the special charac- 
teristics which distinguish selection from 
censorship. If we are to gain the esteem we 
seek for our profession, we must be willing to 
accept the difficult obligations which those 
ideals imply.” 


The position in South Africa 

The fact remains that South African libra- 
rians, as a group, have not defined their attitude 
towards censorship, while some have even been 
prepared to compromise on the point of princi- 
ple. Moreover, there is too much attention paid 
to one aspect of the question — the dangers of 
pornography — and not enough to factors such as ~ 
the exacerbation of race relations, which in the 
long run and perhaps in the short run as well, 
are the factors that will determine the fate of 
society, as we know it, in this sub-Continent. 
To the question, therefore, what must the 
South African librarian do in the difficult posi- 
tion in which he finds himself, the only answer 
consistent with commonsense and conscience 
is: be true to the tenets of the profession ; 
seek and encourage excellence; attempt to 
develop human personalities through the posi- 
tive means at every librarian’s disposal ; and 
finally, resist at every turn all attempts to curb 
the freedom of the individual to think and act 
for himself. 

The alternative, if not plain tyranny, may 
well be to turn South Africa into the state so 
vividly characterized by the writer Norman 
Douglas as “‘those flat lands of life where men 
absorb each other’s habits and opinions to such 
an extent that nothing is left save a herd of 
flurried automata”. 
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IV 


A NOTE ON SOUTH AFRICAN LEGISLATION 


CONCERNING ‘‘OBJECTIONABLE LITERATURE’’ 


The subject is most conveniently divided into 
legislation concerning publications imported 
from outside South Africa, and that concerning 
works produced within the country. 


1. Imported material 

The importation of literature judged to be 
objectionable is governed by the Customs Act, 
no. 35 of 1944. Until recently the operative 
section was section 133, which states that 


“Any person who sells, offers or keeps for 
sale or distributes or exhibits any issue of any 
publication in respect of which a notice has been 
issued under sub-section (2) of section twenty-one, 
and which has not been withdrawn, shall be 
guilty of an offence and liable on conviction to 
a fine not exceeding two hundred pounds, or to 
imprisonment without the option of a fine for a 
period not exceeding twelve months, or to both 
such fine and imprisonment.” 


Section 21 sets out a schedule of prohibited 
goods, including daggers, spears and assegais, 
and also, in sub-section 1(f), “goods which are 
indecent or obscene or on any ground whatever 


objectionable”’. Sub-section (2) goes on to say 
that 


“in the event of any question arising as to whether 
any goods are indecent or obscene or objectionable 
the decision of the Minister of the Interior shall 
be final: Provided that in respect of printed ... 
matter the decision shall be given after consult- 
ation with the Board of Censors appointed in 
terms of sub-section (1) of section two of the 
Entertainments (Censorship) Act, no. 28 of 1931 : 
Provided further that if any printed ... matter 
is according to the decision of the said Minister 
indecent, obscene or objectionable, and is con- 
tained in any publication which in the opinion of 
the Minister is one of a series, he may by notice 
in two consecutive issues of the Gazette publish 
the name of such publication and every issue of 
that publication shall thereupon, and until such 
notice is withdrawn by him, for the purposes of 
this section, be deemed to be indecent, obscene 
or objectionable, as the case may be.” 


The procedure, then, is for any such pub- 
lication to be referred to the Board of Censors, 
who are pre-eminently a Film Censorship 
Board, and for any publication judged there- 
after &y the Minister to be objectionable, and 
if in a series, to be “‘named”’ in the Gazette. 

During 1953, however, reliance was placed 


by the authorities not on section 133 read with 
section 21 (dealing essentially with periodical 
publications such as magazines), but on two 
other sections, 122 and 124, which prescribe 
penalties of a sterner kind. Thus section 122 
states that 


“All goods imported ... contrary to the provi- 
sions of any law relating to customs shall be liable 
to forfeiture, wheresoever and in possession of 
whomsoever found”’, 


while section 124 states that any person who 
knowingly has in his possession any goods liable 
to forfeiture under any law relating to customs is 
guilty of an offence and liable to a fine of 
{1,000 and/or imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding five years. 

In order to assist harassed booksellers, libra- 
rians and members of the reading and book- 
buying public, the Commissioner of Customs 
and Excise issued, in June, 1954, a cumulative 
list “‘A’’ of publications so far “‘named”’ in the 
Gazette, running to 45 stencilled pages, together 
with a five-page amendment list. List “‘A’’, let 
it be said, consists almost entirely of the type 
of material that no self-respecting librarian 
would think for one moment of handling. 

The question has been raised, however, 
whether the severe penalties prescribed in 
section 124 relate to persons who have in their 
possession works imported previous to their 
being “named” in the Gazette. On this point 
the opinion of a correspondent in the Cape 
Argus in December, 1953, is of interest. The 
writer states : 


“Internal censorship has no legal existence (in 
South Africa), and the Minister of the Interior 
only has the power to prohibit the importation of 
external publications. The change from placing 
reliance on Section 133 of the Customs Act to 
prescribing penalties under sections 122 and 124 
has not altered the position with regard to books 
already legally imported into the country prior to 
naming.” 
“In section 21 of the Act authority is specially 
conferred on the Minister of the Interior, whose 
decision regarding objectionableness is final, and 
only where the publication is one of a series is 
it legally essential for him to name it in the 
Gazette. 

“Sections 122 and 124 concern goods imported 
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or otherwise dealt with (including sale and posses- 

sion) contrary to the provisions of any law relating 

to customs, which law, be it noted, is administered 
by the Minister of Finance, not by the Minister 
of the Interior. 

“In other words, since the Customs Act does 
not allow the Minister of the Interior to make 
retrospective decisions, the possession or sale of 
goods cannot be prevented once they have been 
legally allowed to enter the Union — even though 
subsequently named by the Minister of the 
Interior.” 

If this view is correct, then it would seem 
that if a book is imported legally, a subsequent 
decision to treat it as “indecent or obscene or 
objectionable” cannot render criminal the 
continued possession of the book by someone 
who acquired it when importation was still legal. 

Apart from this legislative, or rather adminis- 
trative provision, the Postmaster-General has 
the power to detain and dispose of any matter 
deemed to be indecent or obscene, in terms of 
section 36 of Act no. 10 of 1911 (the Post 
Office Act). 


2. Material published within the country 

Here the position is covered, at any rate in 
theory, by various enactments, dating back as 
far as the Obscene Publications Act (Cape) no. 
31 of 1892, which prescribes penalties for the 
sale or distribution of obscene matter, or its 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The following have been extracted from a series of 
comments on Dr. P. C. Coetzee’s article, The 
jJoundations of subject heading(S.A.L., 21 (3), 87-90, 
Jan. 1954) received from Mr. Th. Friis : 

“On the whole I agree with Dr. Coetzee’s concep- 
tion and interpretation, although I differ from him 
on some points. On the subject of terminology, it is 
convenient to compare the expressions used by Tre- 
bst, Voogd and Coetzee, as follows : 


Trebst Voogd 
Sache Zaak 
Wissenschaftsform Gezichtspunt 
Raumbindung Geographisch 
Zeitbindung Tijdsbepaling 
Literaturform Vorm 


Coetzee 


Topic (or Subject) 
Intellectual context 
Regional tie 
Chronological tie 
Literary form 


‘“Whatever differences exist are in the main those 
of semantics. According to Dr. Coetzee’s terminology, 
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despatch by post. The operative Act for the 
Transvaal is the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, no. 38 of 1909. 

Similarly, the various Ordinances prescribing 
the duties and powers of local authorities in 
each Province, make provision for the prohibi- 
tion of exhibition or sale of matter judged to be 
indecent or offensive. Provision therefore does 
exist for the prosecution of peddlers of un- 
desirable literature, although it has been held 
that it is difficult to secure convictions under the 
existing laws, and that in attempting to do so 
the prosecutor usually succeeds only in giving 
an undue amount of free advertisement to the 
accused. 

Lastly, provision is made in the Riotous 
Assemblies Act, no. 19 of 1930, for the prosecu- 
tion of persons accused of distributing inflam- 
matory literature. 

Speaking on the Interior Vote in the Com- 
mittee of Supply on 10 May 1954, the Minister 
of the Interior, Dr. T. E. Dénges, said that he 
intended to appoint a commission to go into the 
whole question of “what can be done to stop 
the publication in this country of literature and 
periodicals which are not conducive to the 
morals, particularly of young people” (Hansard 


14/4863, 1954). 


intellectual context and topic cannot easily be sepa- 
rated. In the case, ‘Introduction to history’, history 
could just as well be the subject (topic) of the book 
as the intellectual context: in fact it is both. It is 
clear that the difference between the component parts 
is not always as clear cut as one would wish. 

“T think the process of compiling the subject 
statement could be broken down in more detail, 
into title page, contents note, preface, text and other 
bibliographical elements. I fully agree with Dr. 
Coetzee that although the forming of subject head- 
ings is an intellectual process of a high order, the 
basic principles can be taught in the class-room with 
a certain amount of practice under supervised 
guidance. 

‘‘We are obliged to recognize that the catalogue 
(dictionary or classified) as we use it to-day is still 
inadequate, and succeeds only to a small degree in 
bringing all relevant material together. Ideally, we 
should probably need to use the classified catalogue 
with an alphabetical subject index, and all available 
bibliographical indexes. Until we can devise a better 
tool, librarians will have to choose the relative 
importance of the use to which they wish to put the 
catalogue. Voogd made up his mind, but his choice 
certainly adds to the already high cost of the catalo- 
guing process.” 
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DIE CARNEGIE-BIBLIOTEEK VAN DIE UNIVERSITEIT 
VAN STELLENBOSCH, 1939-1954 


deur G. V. Marais 
Bibliotekaris, Universiteit van Stellenbosch 


WANNEER PLANNE opgetrek word vir die bou van 
’n biblioteek, was dit in die verlede ’n seldsame 
gebeurtenis dat daar samewerking tussen biblio- 
tekaris en argitek toegelaat is. In die geval van 
hierdie biblioteek is sulke samewerking aange- 
moedig deur die Rektor van die Universiteit, 
Professor R. W. Wilcocks, wat ook aktief meege- 
werk het aan die verskillende planne wat opge- 
trek is. Die dikwels botsende gedagtes van 
argitek en bibliotekaris kon op dié manier ver- 
soen word met mekaar en ’n plan goedgekeur 
word wat beide tevrede gestel het, nadat 


argitektoniese harmonie soms moes wyk vir - 


praktiese oorwegings. 

Die koste verbonde aan die bou van die 
biblioteek is gedek deur ’n milde skenking van 
die Carnegie Corporation of New York wat die 
som van £15,000 beskikbaar gestel het vir die 
doel, plus bydraes van oud-studente en 
vriende van die Universiteit. Hierby het die 
Regering destyds pond vir pond bygedra sodat 
£30,000 beskikbaar was. Dit was terloops seker 
byna die laaste keer dat die Carnegie Corpora- 
tion vir biblioteekgeboue geld toegeken het. 
Aangesien die gebou met toerusting d.w.s. 
rakke, tafels, stoele, ens. £26,000 gekos het, 
was daar nog ’n bedrag oor wat belé is en die 
rente op hierdie kapitaal word gebruik om die 
jaarlikse toekennings vir boeke en tydskrifte aan 
te vul. 

Die biblioteek, wat in 1939 voltooi en aan die 
einde van daardie jaar in gebruik geneem is, 
lé baie sentraal tussen die ander Universiteits- 
geboue met sy front na die weste, en kyk uit 
op Crozierstraat met sy dubbele ry eikebome. 
Graniettrappe lei na sy ingang, wat ongeveer 
5 voet bo die straatvlak is. Die front is 140 vt. 
wyd en die fondament is opgebou met Suid- 
Afrikaanse graniet. ’n Groot ope ruim reg voor 
die biblioteek voorsien staanplek vir moterkarre. 
In hierdie opsig is dit ’n verbetering op die ou 
Christiaan Marais-Biblioteek wat feitlik teenaan 
Crozierstraat staan met sy ingang aan die 
noordekant. Die natuurlike beligting is ook 


beter omdat die lang kant van die gebou met sy 
groot vensters die noordelike lig kry wat help 
om die leessaal aantreklik te maak. 

Die uitsig van die oorspronklike vier ad- 
ministratiewe kantore is na die westekant op die 
grondvloer van die gebou. T'wee hiervan word 
deur die bibliotekaris en onder-bibliotekaris 
respektieflik gebruik. Die portaal lé tussen 
hierdie twee kantore en twee ander kantore wat 
gebruik is vir katalogisering en aflewering. In 
die beginjare is die katalogiseringskamer ook 
gebruik as gekombineerde klassifikasie- en 
afleweringskamer. Tans funksioneer een kamer 
slegs as bestel- en korrespondensiekamer. Hy 
besit ook ’n ingeboude brandkamer waarin 
kosbare werke en dokumente gehuisves word, 
asook stoorplek vir biblioteekbenodighede. Die 
afleweringskamer wat ’n regstreekse ingang tot 
die boekstapels het, word gebruik vir die 
ontvangs van boekbesendings en pospakette, die 
voorbereiding van boeke vir die boekmagasyne, 
en die herstel van verslete en beskadigde boeke. 
Tot onlangs is dit ook gebruik as boekbindery. 

Vir die karwei van boeke na die verskillende 
afdelings op dieselfde vlak, is boekwaentjies met 
draaiwiele plaaslik vervaardig. Hierbenewens 
is ’n elektriese outomatiese boekhyser ingebou, 
wat loop tussen die grondvloer en die tweede 
verdieping. Op die eerste verdieping is ’n staal 
skuifdeurtjie van die hyser reg agter die uit- 
leentoonbank, waardeur onnodige beweging en 
arbeid by die herplasing van uitgeleende boeke 
wat terugbesorg word, en vir die verkryging van 
boeke in die leessaal, uitgeskakel word. 

Oorspronklik is sodoende ruimte geskep vir 
tien jaar se toevoegings van boeke teen ’n 
normale aanwins van 5,000 per jaar, maar die 
gebou is beplan met die oog op toekomstige 
uitbreiding sonder om ingrypende veranderings 
te maak. Daar is reeds verlede jaar so ’n uit- 
breiding gemaak, maar dit word later beskryf. 


Boekmagasyne en navorsingsgeriewe 
Die ouer deel van die gebou het behalwe die 
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kantore, bestaan uit die volgende boekma- 

yne: Drie plat verdiepings aan die oostekant 
van die gebou (agter) en een lang magasyn reg 
onder die leessaal. Daar was ook 13 groot 
seminaarkamers, waarvan 5 op die grondvloer 
en 8 op die eerste verdieping. Hierdie seminaar- 
kamers is afgeskei van die res van die gebou 
deur breé gange, en sien op die grondvloer uit 
op die Administrasiegebou aan die suidekant. 
Op die eerste verdieping lé die orige 8 kamers 
L-vormig, sodat drie van hulle op die westekant 
uitsien. Die grootste van genoemde drie word 
gebruik as ’n Africana-kamer. Hierdie semi- 
naarkamers is ingerig vir die gebruik van 
gevorderde studente, en is voorsien van spesiale 
versamelings boeke vir gebruik van M.A. en 
doktorale studente. Die muurrakke in hierdie 
kamers is laer as die rakke van die boekma- 
gasyne, sodat die boeke bereik kan word sonder 
die gebruik van trappies. Daar is ook tafels en 
stoele en ’n lessenaar vir dosente in elkeen van 
hulle. 

Omdat hulle afgeskei is deur ’n gang van die 
res van die biblioteek het hulle die verdere 
voordeel dat hulle kan gebruik word selfs 
wanneer die ander biblioteekruime toegesluit is. 
Hulle is ook vir die administrasie van groot 
nut want met die uitbreiding van die personeel 
is reeds twee van hulle oorgeneem vir die 
katalogisering en klassifikasie van boeke en 
tydskrifte, sodat die administratiewe deel gesen- 
traliseer bly. 

Die seminaarkamers word gesluit wanneer 
hulle nie gebruik word nie, en die sleutels op 
’n sentrale plek gehou. Die sleutels word dan 
deur studente aangevra, wat hulle name teken 
as erkenning van ontvangs. Hulle sluit weer die 
kamers na gebruik en oorhandig die sleutels aan 
die verantwoordelike beampte. Boeke in die 
seminaarkamers word normaal slegs vir ’n aand 
uitgeleen en word dus min of meer as naslaan- 
werke behandel. Daar is ook swartborde teen 
hulle mure aangebring vir gebruik van semi- 
naarklasse. 

Verdere akkomodasie vir navorsers is ook 
gemaak op die grondvloer in die magasyn onder 
die leessaal, met noordelike uitsig. ’n Reeks van 
20 een-man studeerhokkies is daar aangebring 
veral vir gevorderde studente, hoewel hulle 
in die laaste jare vrygestel is vir gebruik van 
enige student. Hulle bestaan uit ’n lessenaar van 
kunsmetaal wat op pote staan, met metaalrak op 
die blad vasgeskroef. Die rak kan ongeveer 
4 dosyn boeke bevat. Omdat hulle geleé is in 


’n baie stil deel van die biblioteek en goeie 
noordelike lig het, is hulle baie populér. 


Die leessaal 

Die leessaal wat byna die hele lengte van die 
noordelike sy op die eerste verdieping beslaan, 
word bereik deur trappe vanaf die portaal en 
deur die tentoonstellingsaal. Aangesien die 
leessaal ook as uitleenlokaal dien, is gepoog om 
enige geraas wat hierdeur mag ontstaan, tot ’n 
minimum te beperk, en toegang tot die kamer 
word verleen deur dubbele glasdeure wat taam- 
lik geruisloos swaai op staalvere. Die uitleen- 
toonbank naasaan hierdie deure is ook taamlik 
aan die end van die leessaal. Aan die ander kant 
van die toonbank is ook die ingang tot die 
boekmagasyne (wat slegs op hierdie wyse 
bereik kan word deur leners) deur middel van 
’n trap wat na benede lei, en een wat na die 
tweede verdieping gaan. Die leessaal het ’n 
noordelike uitsig en lé reghoekig teen die 
tentoonstellingsaal. 

Die swaaideure van die leessaal is uitgerus 
met deurskynende glas om toesig oor die ten- 
toonstellingsaal toe te laat sonder om geraas uit 
daardie rigting te laat deurdring na die leessaal. 

Die leessaal is voorsien van lang paralelle rye 
tafels met stoele en bied sitplek aan vir ongeveer 
200 lesers. In plaas van ’n aparte lokaal vir 
reserve boeke is agter en voor in die toonbank 
ingeboude rakke om hierdie tydelike versame- 
lings te bevat. (Hierdie voorsiening het egter 
onvoldoende geblyk, en rakke is in ’n ruimte 
langsaan die leessaal ingerig om hierdie leemte 
aan te vul). Hierdie saal het ’n kalm en rustige 
atmosfeer, gedeeltelik daaraan te wyte dat die 
saal op die eerste verdieping geleé is, en sy 
hoé vensters buitegeluide uitsluit. Dit is beslis 
’n verbetering op die ou metode waarvolgens 
die leessaal op die grondverdieping was. Die 
natuurlike  beligting vanaf die noordelike 
uitsig is uitstekend. Kunsbeligting kry hierdie 
kamer van 14 hanglampe van die geslotesfeer- 
tipe, elk waarvan ’n 300 kerskraglamp bevat. 
(Twee hiervan is later vervang deur twee 
kouelig (fluorescent) lampe bokant die kartoteek 
en die uitleentoonbank). 

Elke tafel het egter hierby individuele lampies 
met hulle eie skakelaars, en word gevoed deur 
kontakpunte in die blokkieshoutvloer. Wanneer 
kunslig nodig is kan dus slegs een of twee sterk 
ligte aangeskakel word, sodat daar genoeg lig 
is vir beweging in die kamer. Lesers skakel 
dan slegs ’n lig by hulle op die tafel aan waar 
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hulle dit wil gebruik om te lees, en sodoende 
word baie koste bespaar. 

Toesig oor die hele kamer is moontlik omdat 
daar geen obstruksies in die pad is nie. Naslaan- 
werk word gehou op muurrakke, asook lopende 
tydskrifte waarvoor spesiale plat breé muurrakke 
geinstalleer is. Die leessaal bevat ook ’n 
houtkabinet met lang, plat laaie waarin ’n 
menigte reproduksies van kunswerke gehuisves 
word. Hierdie versameling is ook in 1939 aan 
die biblioteek geskenk deur die Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, en ’n versameling van ongeveer 200 
boeke oor verskillende aspekte van kuns ook 
deur hom geskenk, word in ’n geslote gedeelte 
van ’n stapel langsaan die leessaal bewaar tot 
tyd en wyl behoorlike vertoonkaste vir hulle 
beskikbaar word. Genoemde stapel wat weer 
reghoekig lé teenoor die leessaal en by die 
ingang na die boekmagasyne op die grondvloer, 
is gedeeltelik afgesluit deur ’n raamwerk van 
sterk draad, en in die afgeslote gedeelte word, 
behalwe die genoemde kunsboeke ook disserta- 
sies bewaar, asookl opende nommers van tyd- 
skrifte. Sover moontlik bly slegs die nuutste 
nommer van elke tydskrif op die oop rakke in 
die leessaal. Hierdeur word verhoed dat nom- 
mers ontbreek wanneer die band vol is en 
gebind moet word. 

*n Aantal geriewe vir die personeel en die 
lesers is aangebring in die gebou. Die kantore, 
leessaal, seminaarkamers en studeerafskortings 
is almal voorsien van verwarming deur middel 
van ’n warmwater-verhittingstoestel wat deur 
pype loop. Verwarming van die water geskied 
deur middel van ’n masjien wat ru-olie brand 
en in ’n ondergrondse kamer aangebring is. 

’n Teekamer om die personeel van die biblio- 
teek, die doserende personeel en selfs ook stu- 
dente te bedien, is in die eerste jaar of twee 
ingerig, maar om praktiese moeilikhede is 
hierdie diens later gestaak, en die oorspronklike 
teekamer naby die portaal dien nou as bergplek 
vir die nommers van die Annale van die Uni- 
versiteit van Stellenbosch wat deur die bibliote- 
karis verkoop word of as ruilskrif versprei word 
in baie dele van die wéreld. Die kombuisie dien 
egter nog as gerief vir die maak van tee vir die 
personeel en besoekers. 


Die tentoonstellingsaal 

Miskien sou ’n mens nie die tentoonstelling- 
saal ’n gerief noem nie, maar hy speel ook ’n 
groot rol in die daelikse lewe van die biblioteek. 
Sy ingang aan die bopunt van ’n reeks trappies 


vanaf die portaal is versier deur ’n pragtige 
voorstelling van ’n toneel uit die Groot Trek uit 
kiaathout gesny deur die bekende kunstenaar 
Mitford-Barberton. Net soos die vloer van 
die leessaal is hierdie vloer ’n blokkieshoutvloer. 
Gewoonlik hang daar in hierdie ruim saal ’n 
reeks gekleurde afdrukke van wéreldberoemde 
skilderye geskenk deur die Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, maar dikwels gedurende die jaar word 
hulle weggepak om plek te maak vir vertonings 
van oorspronklike werke van Suid-Afrikaanse 
kunstenaars of vir uitstallings van boeke. In die 
laaste jare was hier vertonings van die werke van 
skilders soos Boonzaaier, Maggie Loubser, 
Pierneef en baie ander, en die saal word ook 
permanent versier deur borsbeelde van _ be- 
roemde Afrikaners van die verlede en die hede 
soos voorgestel deur die bekende beeldhouers 
Kottler, van Wouw en Steynberg. 

Tussen-departementele verbindings is be- 
werkstellig deur ’n interne telefoonstelsel wat 
baie tyd bespaar. Oorspronklik is die leessaal, 
een stapel, die tiksters se kamer, die bibliotekaris 
en onder-bibliotekaris so verbind, maar met die 
uitbreiding van werkruimtes word gehoop om 
binnekort g of 10 kontakpunte deur middel van 
’n nuwe stelsel aan te bring. 


Beskerming teen brand 

Voldoende beskerming teen brand is op 
verskillende maniere voorsien. Eerstens is die 
hele biblioteek toegerus met staalrakke (i.p.v. 
hout) en die trappe is van klip. Enige toevallige 
brand word onmiddelik gelokaliseer deur mid- 
del van brandvryeystergordyne geheg aan die 
magasyndeure. Verder is outomatiese skakels 
in die magasyndeure gebou om kortsluitings te 
vermy en in die hoofdeur by die ingang is ’n 
soortgelyke skakel wat alle lig en krag van die 
gebou afsny sodra die deur gesluit word. As 
noodmiddel is vuurblussers op strategiese 
plekke in die gebou geplaas. Die vensters het 
ook metaalrame en is van die draairaamtipe. 

Vrye toegang tot die boeke word toegepas 
behalwe in sekere gevalle soos dissertasies, 
kunsboeke, en ongebonde nommers van tyd- 
skrifte, ens. Die biblioteek word aan die begin 
van elke jaar besoek deur taile eerstejaar- 
studente onder toesig van hulle dosente, en 
voorligting word deur die bibliotekaris verstrek. 
Die boekgetal op die oomblik is ongeveer 
135,000 waarvan ’n aantal egter geplaas is in 
daardie onwenslike maar onoorkoomlike euwel 
, die departementele biblioteek”’. 
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Uitbreiding van die biblioteek 

Ek het vroeér in die artikel belowe om ’n 
woordjie te sé oor die uitbreiding van die 
biblioteek wat in 1953 plaasgevind het. Dis ’n 
goeie aanduiding van die styging van pryse as 
’n mens vind dat hierdie uitbreiding wat 
ongeveer een derde van die oppervlakte 
beslaan van die ou gedeelte van die biblioteek, 
nou byna £25,000 kos teenoor {£26,000 vir die 
ou gedeelte. 

Soos vooraf beplan was dit slegs nodig om 
aan die oostekant van die biblioteek (die agter- 
kant) die volgende te verleng : 1. Seminaarka- 
mers (onder) : een bygevoeg. 2. Seminaarkamers 
(bo): een bygevoeg. 3. 2 boé deur die muur van 
die leessaal gebreek en die kamer verleng. 
4. Stapel onder die leessaal verleng en ’n deur 
ingebreek om aan te sluit by bestaande stapel. 
5. Drie verdiepings stapels aangebou met ’n 
ope area tussen die ou deel en die nuwe om 
lig en lug te verskaf. 

Aangesien dit nie nodig geag is om meer 
sitruimte te verskaf nie sal die hele van die 
nuwe gedeelte gebruik word vir die boekmaga- 
syne en is bereken dat die biblioteek dan groot 
genoeg behoort te wees om nog 100,000 boek- 
dele te bevat, dus om genoeg ruimte te hé vir 
die volgende 20 jaar teen ’n gemiddelde aanwas 
van 5,000 per jaar. 


Katalogisering en klassifikasie 

Nog iets aangaande die administrasie en die 
hoogtepunte van die versameling. Volgens 
hedendaagse gebruik is daar ’n kaartkatalogus 
van die ,,woordeboek” tipe d.w.s. outeurs, titels 
en onderwerpe in een volgorde. Die katalogus- 
kaste is plaaslik vervaardig van kiaathout en 
slegs die handvatsels van die laaie is van oorsee 
bestel. Dis egter besluit om nie die katalogus in 
te bou in die mure nie, omdat dit onprakties sou 
wees indien enige uitbreiding ’n verskuiwing 
sou genoodsaak. Hierdie kartoteek staan gerie- 
flikheidshalwe in die leessaal. 

In die begin is ’n poging gedoen om die 
Library of Congress-stelsel van klassifikasie in 
te voer, maar uit elke nuwe aanstelling wat ge- 
maak is op die personeel, het geblyk dat leer- 
linge van die skole vir biblioteekwese ver te 
min teoretiese en praktiese ondervinding het 
om daarmee suksesvol te werk en is oorgeslaan 
na die Dewey Desimale - stelsel, omdat ’n 
mens nie tegelykertyd kan klassifiseer en nog 
jou klassifiseerders oplei ook nie. 

Rakke was ook ’n spesiale probleem. ’n Paar 


jaar voor die uitbreek van die 1939-45 oorlog is 
rakke uit Hamburg bestel en in diens geneem. 
Na die oorlog het nuwe invoer van staalrakke 
onmoontlik geword weéns invoerbeheer, en 
veral omdat ’n Engelse firma hier in die land 
rakke van Iscor-staal begin maak het. 

Helfte van die benodigde rakke, met aan- 
wysingsrame en boekstutte is van hulle gekoop 
teen iets meer dan £3,000. Aangesien die be- 
ginsels waarvolgens die rakkies skuif egter 
taamlik lomp is, het dieselfde firma ’n nuwe rak 
ontwerp wat op ’n ander prinsiep werk, en aan 
die raamwerk haak deur middel van gleuwe. 
Van hierdie tipe is die tweede helfte onlangs 
bestel. Eenvormigheid is daar dus nie in die 
ontwerp van die rakke nie. 


Africana- en ander versamelings 

In die laaste paar jaar is aansienlike bedrae 
uitgegee aan die koop van Africana, en die 
biblioteek kan spog met die besit van byna 
almal die oorspronklike uitgawes van die ou 
ontdekkingsreisigers soos Kolbe, le Vaillant, 
Barrow, Lichtenstein en andere. Een uit- 
sondering is die baie skaarse Mentzel wat ek in 
28 jaar nog nie in ’n enkele antikwaariaats- 
katalogus kon raakloop nie. Op ander gebeide is 
dit ook ’n goed gebalanseerde versameling : 
b.v. die biblioteek besit byna almal die ver- 
naamste Amerikaanse en Duitse sielkundige 
tydskrifte in volledige reekse ; ’n volledige reeks 
van Gegenbaurs Morphologisches Jahrbuch ; 
volledige reekse van die bekendste Duitse tyds- 
krifte oor fisiologie, plantkunde, sielkunde, 
fisika, ’n volledige reeks van die Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of London (Series A en B) 
en ’n baie waardevolle versameling oorspronklike 
werke oor Romeins-Hollandse reg. 

Wat professionele literatuur oor biblioteek- 
wese betref is daar twee feitlik volledige reekse 
tydskrifte ; die Library Journal, 1876- en die 
Library Association Record 1899-. Daar is ook ’n 
versameling van ongeveer 400 uitgesoekte boeke 
oor biblioteekwese. 


Personeel 
Op die oomblik bestaan die personeel uit die 
Bibliotekaris, Onderbibliotekaris, 4  eerste- 


graadse assistente, 1 derde-graadse assistente, 
2 tikster-boekhoudsters en ’n pasaangestelde 
voltydse boekbinder. Daar is ook 5 bediendes, 
een blank en 4 gekleurd wat belas is met die 
skoonmaak van die biblioteek, die rangskikking 
van boeke op die rakke en die dra van bood- 


skappe. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP IN SOUTH AFRICA 


by R. F. KENNEDY 
City Librarian, Johannesburg 


VeRY EARLY in this century South Africa started 
to import librarians from overseas and some 
centres have continued this practice up to 
quite recent years. Another method of providing 
librarians for South African libraries has been 
to send suitable persons to American library 
schools. A few South Africans have also 
attended the London School of Librarianship. 
Although we now have a first class library school 
in the country, I think it an excellent idea to 
import a few librarians and for a few of our own 
people to attend overseas library schools. It 
prevents too much in-breeding and assists us to 
maintain our standards. 

The first experienced librarian to be imported 
was Bertram Dyer, Librarian of Kimberley 
from 1900 to 1908, who was described in his 
obituary notice as “‘the first trained librarian to 
proceed to the colonies”. Before coming to 
South Africa he was very active in England ; 
he founded and was the first editor of The 
Iaibrary Assistant, still going strong under its 
new title of The Assistant Librarian. He 
was Hon. Secretary of the Library Assistants’ 
Association from 1898 to 1900. In 1902 he 
wrote to the Library Association Record draw- 
ing attention to regular monthly lists of addi- 
tions to the South African Public Library from 
1831 to 1833. He said “... I should be glad to 
be corrected if I am wrong in attributing to 
Mr. Jardine, the enterprising and optimistic 
librarian of Cape Town from 1824 to 1841, the 
first issue of such lists. Elsewhere I have been at 
some pains to advance the claim of the ‘“‘Dark 
Continent” to a far from backward place in the 
public library movement of the last century”. 

Kimberley, it seems, was the first to import 
an experienced librarian. The next were Port 
Elizabeth and Pretoria. Port Elizabeth brought 
Fred Cooper from England in 1902. Mr. 
Cooper, my first chief in South Africa, had 
experience at Maidstone, Leyton and Chelten- 
ham before coming to South Africa. For many 
years, under his care, Port Elizabeth was one of 


the best organized libraries of the country. 
Mr. Ronald Heaton, who came to Pretoria in 
the same year, was formerly Director and 
Librarian of the Bishopsgate Institute in 
London. Johannesburg brought Mr. Caden- 
head from Wallasey in 1904. These appoint- 
ments were all made before there was any 
thought of librarians becoming qualified in 
South Africa, although South Africans were 
among the very early aspirants for the Library 
Association qualification. 

The first mention of an examination centre 
in South Africa that I can find was in 1904, 
when Port Elizabeth was a centre. I do not 
know who the candidate was or whether he 
passed. It may have been Mr. P. Evans Lewin, 
who later became librarian of the Royal Empire 
Society and was sub-librarian at Port Elizabeth 
at that time, and I do not know whether he 
passed because South African passes were, in 
those days of slow transport, often omitted from 
the pubiished pass lists. The first South African 
name that I can find in the pass lists is that of 
Miss E. Ramage of Huguenot College, Welling- 
ton, who, sitting at Wellington, passed classifi- 
cation in the same year as Mr. Berwick Sayers, 
in 1906. Next we find Mr. George Reyburn 
passing Literary History in 1910 and Mr. Rey- 
burn and Mr. Rooke Library Routine in 1912. 
So, quite early in the century there were some 
South African librarians endeavouring to obtain 
qualifications in their profession. In the 1920’s 
the centre of activity moved to Johannesburg and 
during that decade the names of Johannesburg 
people became increasingly frequent in the 
L.A. pass lists. In fact, a lady sitting not far 
from me ! was the first South African to obtain 
the L. A. diploma. Several others followed in 
quick succession, mostly from Johannesburg, 
but there were also two from Cape Town. 


1Miss Phyllis Speight, Sub-Librarian of the 
Johannesburg Public Library, President of the S.A. 
Library Association, 1952-54. 
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THE FIRST TUTORIAL CLASSES 


In the early ’T'wenties some informal classes 
were held for the staff of the Johannesburg 
Public Library. At first they were intended only 
to increase the knowledge of the staff and were 
not intended as preparation for examinations. 
Then, in 1924, the Town Council resolved that 
promotion in the Library should depend on the 
possession of Library Association Certificates. 
After 1924 appointments to the junior staff 
were made on condition that the assistant should 
pass four of the Library Association Sectional 
examinations and all assistants remained on a 
temporary basis until they had acquired their 
qualification. This meant that they could not 
join the Pension Fund until they qualified and 
the women could not enjoy the very liberal 
marriage benefit to which members of the 
Pension Fund were entitled. I think, and always 
thought, that this regulation was vicious, but it 
continued in force from 1924 to 1936. During 
those years the J.P.L. classes became classes 
in preparation for L. A. exams. On the whole 
the students were reasonably successful. In 
1936, at the same time as the vicious regulation 
was rescinded, the Council agreed to accept 
S. A. L. A. as well as L. A. qualifications. 
Thereafter, the J. P. L. classes prepared candi- 
dates for the S. A. L. A. exams and for some 
years students from other institutions were 
admitted. 

When the classes first started they were a 
joint undertaking between the Public Library 
and the University ; the two institutions shared 
the teaching and the staff of both attended the 
classes. No charge has ever been made for 
tuition and the tutors have for the most part 
done the work mainly in their leisure time. In 
recent years the work has become too onerous 
and to-day only classes in Intermediate subjects 
are held and people from other institutions are 
not admitted. No elementary classes are held 
because we do not recognize the Elementary as 
a qualification —- we look upon it merely as an 
entrance examination to the Intermediate. 

Further we do not insist on all clerical assis- 
tants endeavouring to become librarians. Cleri- 
cal assistants are an important but different 
group from professional staff and they have 
their range of grades for which no additional 
educational qualifications are required. I am 
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responsible for this and it is based on the firm 
conviction that the majority of young girl ma- 
triculants should be required to give 39 hours 
a week service to the Library and that, unless 
they are of a studious turn of mind, they do 
better to employ their leisure hours in sport and 
dancing and looking for a husband rather than 
burning the midnight oil in the pursuit of 
professional qualifications. We therefore admit 
to our classes only University graduates and 
junior assistants who have shown that they are 
in earnest by passing the Elementary under 
their own steam. If they can’t pass our very 
elementary examination without assistance they 
stand little chance of passing the Intermediate 
with assistance. 


III 
LIBRARY TRAINING 
BY THE S.A. LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 


The history of library training by the 
S. A. L. A. has followed very closely the same 
path as the Library Association, except that for 
a few years our syllabus was better balanced 
than theirs and that we have recognized the 
need for a good basic general education and 
have made a university degree one of the 
requirements for our diploma. The S. A. L. A., 
like the L. A. has been the major examining 
body, it has organized vacation schools (on 
behalf of the State Library) and run corres- 
pondence courses. Later, a university library 
school, working to its own curriculum and 
examinations, was founded at Cape Town and 
its diploma recognized by the Association. 

The first S.A. L.A. vacation school was 
held at Durban in 1933. It was made possible by 
the Carnegie Corporation who placed a sum 
of $125,000 to the credit of the State Library, 
the interest to be used for various library pro- 
jects, one of them an annual vacation school. 
The school was intended primarily for people 
working in libraries in small isolated towns 
although some students from bigger libraries 
were admitted. The teaching was of elementary 
standard and was not intended as a preparation 
for examinations ; more recently an effort has 
been made to include students of Intermediate 
standard and to relate the subjects taught to the 
examination syllabus. There has been some 
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difference of opinion whether the vacation school 
should relate its teaching to the Elementary and 
Intermediate syllabuses. I see no reason why 
this should not be done without detracting from 
the value of the school to the rural librarian 
who may not be interested in the examinations. 


Correspondence courses 

The Association’s correspondence courses 
were also started in 1933. Before there was an 
Education Committee, the Witwatersrand and 
Pretoria Branch, which later became the Trans- 
vaal Branch and then the Southern Transvaal 
Branch, in April 1933 obtained the permission 
of the Council to run a correspondence course. 
The objects of the course were : 


“(1) To enable students at the forthcoming 
vacation school to continue their studies 
systematically 

“(2) To provide instruction for those unable 
to attend the vacation school 

“(3) To prepare candidates for the Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Examinations 
of the S. A. L. A. as soon as the syllabus 
is ready, and for the Elementary and 
Intermediate Examinations of the L. A. 

“(4) To endeavour to assist students in 
preparing for the Final Examinations of 
the S. A. L. A. and the L. A. provided 
a sufficient number of candidates offer 
themselves and suitable arrangements 

. can be made.” 


The courses in final subjects were not held, 
but it is of interest to note the subjects offered : 


(1) English Library History. 


or 
The Literary history of science 
or 
The Literary history of economics and 
commerce 
(2) Bibliography and Book Selection. 
(3) Advanced Library Administration. 


The tutors were to be honorary and the 
charge for each course 10/-. 

The elementary course of four subjects : 
Afrikaans or English literature, Library Ad- 
ministration, Cataloguing and Classification, 
was arranged and was very successful. The fee 
was 10/- for the course of four subjects and 5/- 
for a single subject. I remember that first 
course well. Most of the students were keen 
and completed all the work set; there was a 


large proportion of students from the smaller 
towns, including librarians of some years’ 
standing who had had no previous opportunity 
of obtaining guidance in their studies. The 
tutors, who were unpaid, felt that they were 
doing worth-while missionary work and gave 
much more individual attention to students 
than is customary. Further the students were 
actuated solely by a desire for knowledge ; there 
were none trying to pass an examination with a 
minimum of labour. 

The correspondence course method of tuition 
is suitable for teaching the elements to people 
employed in libraries far removed from the 
bigger centres. It is a most unsatisfactory 
method of preparation for advanced librarian- 
ship. Students of librarianship must have 
continuous access throughout their training to 
a well-organized library with a reasonably large 
stock, including the classic literature in all 
subjects, a good reference library well stocked 
with bibliographies and bibliographic aids such 
as abstracts and indexes to periodicals, and 
classified and catalogued in accordance with 
modern library practice. You can no more teach 
librarianship to a student far removed from a 
well equipped library than you can teach 
doctors and nurses in places far removed from 
a well equipped hospital. You cannot teach 
reference work and book-stock to students 
who have never seen half the books they are 
supposed to know how to use. Recently there 
was a Classification student who elected to use 
the Dewey Decimal Classification in the Inter- 
mediate examination and during her studies 
had not had the use even of an old edition or the 
abridgment of Dewey. The Intermediate exa- 
mination is of quite a high standard and the 
correspondence course method is an unsuitable 
preparation, quite apart from the amount of 
work required of students being totally 
inadequate. 

Of recent years our correspondence courses 
have not been a success. The running of corres- 
pondence courses is a highly skilled business 
and the Association is not staffed and equipped 
to run them as they are run by the successful 
correspondence course colleges. There is always 
difficulty in finding tutors and it is often 
necessary to use librarians with insufficient 
experience in this role. The Education Com- 
mittee does not select tutors, it gratefully 
accepts the services of those willing to undertake 
the drudgery of this work. Further, the corres- 
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pondence courses are now serving very few 
people employed in out-of-the-way places. In 
1951 there were 99 students ; 89 of them came 
from University towns or from nearby ; of the 
ten students from other centres five entered for 
the examination at the end of the year and three 
passed. Only 49 per cent of the students who 
took the correspondence courses entered for the 
examination. Although the Education Commit- 
tee appreciates the advantages of tuition in a 
library school or in a large library, it is not yet 
prepared to recommend the abolition of corres- 
pondence courses; it is however considering 
asking a technical college or the University of 
South Africa to take them over. 


Examinations 

The S. A. L. A. held its first examinations in 
August 1934. These were for Elementary only ; 
in December 1935 both Elementary and Inter- 
mediate exams were held; and in December 
1936, Final as well. 

In the first examination there were 14 success- 
ful candidates: State Library (4), Witwaters- 
rand University (3), two each from other Pre- 
toria libraries, Johannesburg Public Library 
and Grahamstown, and one from Germiston. 
The first to pass the whole elementary were Miss 
Krige (Witwatersrand University) and Mr. 
Ungerer (State Library). In the second examina- 
tion there were fewer entries: the successful 
candidates came from State Library (4), Wit- 
watersrand University (2), J.P. L. (2) and one 
each from Bloemfontein, Germiston, Middel- 
burg (Cape), and Springs. In 1935 there were 
21 candidates from the Transvaal, 6 from the 
Cape Province and 1 from the Orange Free 
State. The first to pass the full Intermediate 
were Miss Phyllis Krige and Mr. Isaacson 
of Witwatersrand University, Mr. Evan Jones 
of J.P. L. and Miss Partridge of the State 
Library. The first to obtain the Diploma was 
Miss Anna Smith of Stellenbosch who satisfied 
the examiners in 1937. 


Syllabuses 

The sub-committee that drew up the first 
syllabus consisted of Mr. A.C.G. Lloyd, 
Principal Raikes and Mr. S.B. Asher. They 
followed very closely the L. A. syllabus to make 
it easy for those who already held the L. A. 
Certificates to transfer to the S. A. L. A. The 
weakness of this syllabus was that the Inter- 
mediate consisted only of cataloguing and 


classification, two papers in each subject, one 
theoretical and the other practical. This was 
remedied with the new syllabus introduced in 
1945. This, with some alterations in detail, is 
the syllabus to which we now work. In its 
general structure it was largely influenced by a 
draft new syllabus published in the Library 
Association Record in 1935 but never adopted by 
the L.A. The main differences between this 
new syllabus and the one it superseded were in 
the Intermediate and Final. The Intermediate 
was widened to include four general basic 
subjects : Bookstock, administration, catalogu- 
ing and classification. It was intended to provide 
a course and a qualification suitable for the 
librarians of small libraries and senior assistants 
in large libraries. The Final made provision 
for specialization in book-stock and library 
administration, to provide for specialists in 
Universities and special libraries, childrens’ 
libraries and so on. To me it seems that its 
greatest weakness is that the practical cataloguing 
and classification in the Intermediate are the 
final examinations in these subjects and of 
Final standard. 

I was secretary of the Education Committee 
when this syllabus was drawn up and I re- 
member well that the intention of the Commit- 
tee was to make a syllabus for study rather than 
a syllabus for examinations. It was emphasized 
throughout that the examinations were not an 
end in themselves ; they were merely to test that 
students had followed a particular course and 
that they had profited sufficiently from the 
courses for it to be said that they were properly 
trained librarians. It was also emphasized that 
examiners in setting papers should try to elicit 
what candidates knew: rather than to discover 
what they did not know. 

Recently I sent a questionnaire to university 
librarians and the librarians of the bigger public 
libraries asking, among other things, whether 
the present syllabus was suitable for the staff 
of the library concerned and, if not, asking for 
suggested improvements. Most of the librarians 
considered the present syllabus satisfactory but 
needing alterations in detail. Those who found 
it unsatisfactory fell into two roughly equal 
groups: those who wanted greater emphasis 
on the philosophy of librarianship and those 
who wanted it to be made more practical. 
I don’t like constant changes in the syllabus ; 
I think them unfair to the students and they 
lead to the very difficult problem of equating 
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the parts of the old syllabus to the parts of the 
new. So, let us not be in a great hurry to intro- 
duce drastic changes. When a change is made 
I hope it will be in the direction of widening our 
present Intermediate so that it can be accepted 
as the librarian’s basic qualification and the 
Final regarded as an advanced qualification. 
If this is done, it will be necessary to introduce 
bibliography and some theoretical cataloguing 
and classification into the Intermediate. As 
Librarian of Johannesburg I find the present 
syllabus unsuitable for my staff. We have posts 
for 17 librarians and 23 Intermediates, the great 
majority of these are engaged in reference work 
and reader guidance ; of the 23 Intermediates 
only three do any cataloguing and classification. 
What is required here is many readers’ advisers 
and few cataloguers. It would suit this Library 
if candidates were permitted to take two Final 
bookstocks in place of Intermediate cataloguing 
and classification. 


IV 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


There are two university library schools in 
South Africa - at Cape Town and Pretoria. 
I will confine my remarks under this head to 
Cape Town because, as external examiner at 
Cape Town for many years, I have inside know- 
ledge of the work done there. The Cape Town 
School was started in 1939. In 1940, when the 
S. A. L. A. conference was held in Cape Town, 
the Education Committee met representatives of 
the University to discuss the school, its syllabus, 
and the recognition of its diploma by the 
Association. It started in a very small way with 
a few students receiving instruction from the 
University Library staff. In 1945 a whole-time 
tutor was appointed and now the teaching is 
done mainly by two librarians spending their 
whole time in teaching, assisted by lectures from 
members of the university and S.A. Public 
Library staffs. The syllabus is very similar in 
content to that of the S. A. L. A. and of much 
the same standard. It includes a subject called 
“The Principles of Librarianship” but this 
includes little that is not encompassed by the 
Final Administration courses of the S. A. L. A. 
The syllabus is much the same as ours, but the 
teaching is more thorough and more intensive ; 
the parts of the syllabus are properly co- 
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ordinated; in reference work and_ reader 
guidance the students work with the books 
themselves instead of with books about books ; 
in cataloguing and classification they work with 
actual books instead of descriptions of books ; 
and, above all, throughout the year they can 
discuss their problems with a dozen or more 
experienced librarians. The students’ work 
throughout the year is done under supervision 
and the essays and practical work is submitted 
to the external examiner for scrutiny. In the 
final examination there are failures but the 
quality of work submitted, done under exami- 
nation conditions, is for the bulk of the stu- 
dents infinitely superior to that offered by 
S.A. L.A. candidates. The only criticism I 
have to make of the Cape Town school is that 
it works its students too hard — students would 
be better if they could take two years for the 
course instead of one- and that there are 
examinations at the end of the year. I think that 
a school run as the Cape Town school is run 
could well dispense with end of the year 
examinations and devote the time that they 
consume to additional training. 

My long experience with the S.A.L.A. 
Education Committee and the Cape Town 
school has convinced me that if we wish to 
regard librarianship as a profession, profes- 
sional librarians must be trained in universities 
where there are the librarians, the books and 
the other necessary facilities. The S.A. L. A. 
should confine itself to teaching the elements 
to sub-professional staff. This could be done 
by means of correspondence courses, but a 
professional librarian cannot be trained far 
removed from a well stocked reference library. 
The S. A. Library Association should, however, 
retain control of library training, by laying 
down standards for library schools and awarding 
its Associateships or Fellowships according to 
the standard of the school. 

Recognizing that a wide basic general educa- 
tion is as important for the future librarian as 
technical or professional training, the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town now admits to its diploma 
course only graduates of an approved uni- 
versity. The S. A. Library Association has also 
adopted this principle and students who 
embark on library studies after 1st January 1952 
will not qualify for the diploma unless they hold 
a degree. The position of non-graduates who 
started their library studies before the intro- 
duction of this rule was amply safeguarded. 
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Not only is the training given at the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town Library School superior 
to that given by the S. A. Library Association 
but it has provided a steadier flow of trained 
staff. According to the 1950 S. A. L. A. Hand- 
book, there were in that year 105 fully qualified 
librarians in South Africa — that is, librarians 
with a qualification recognized by the Associa- 
tion as the equivalent of its diploma ; of these 
93 were still practising. 34 of them held the 
S. A. L. A. diploma, 43 the U. C.T. diploma or 
Higher Certificate with University Degree, and 
28 held acceptable overseas qualifications. 
Between the issue of the first S.A. L. A. di- 
ploma in 1937 and 1950, 41 diplomas have been 
granted — about 3 a year. It is also significant 
that 27 of the 41 were issued to Johannesburg 
students who had attended some of the Public 
Library classes and had not been dependent on 
the correspondence courses. The position is 
much the same for people holding the Inter- 
mediate certificate in 1950. They came from 
Johannesburg (26), Pretoria (20), Bloemfontein 
(7), Cape Town (6), Grahamstown and Kim- 
berley two each, and one each from Durban, 
Pietermaritzburg, Germiston, Kroonstad, 
Ermelo and Fort Hare. There are only five 
Intermediates in other than University towns. 
It seems that our correspondence courses have 
failed completely in their endeavour to provide 
training for people in the country districts. 
Exactly half the people holding the S. A.L.A. 
Final or Intermediate are employed in Jo- 
hannesburg. It is clear that there is need of a 
proper library school in this City. 


V 


THE PROBLEMS OF RECRUITING 

The S. A. L. A. and the University of Cape 
Town do not provide half the number of libra- 
rians required to man our libraries. The ques- 
tionnaire sent out recently brought some as- 
tounding replies. The principal libraries of the 
country have a total of 321 posts for which a 
diploma or intermediate certificate is required. 
There are in these posts only 199 people holding 
these qualifications, leaving a present deficiency 
of qualified people of 122. This does not mean 
that if 122 librarians were offering they would 
immediately be absorbed, because we don’t 
sack unqualified people to make way for the 


qualified - we wait for them to leave, and then 
there are no qualified ones offering. What this 
figure does mean is firstly that the present 
training facilities are not providing a sufficient 
number of trained people and, secondly, that 
our library staffs are far below the requisite 
efficiency. 

Of the 77 holders of the S. A. L. A. or Cape 
Town diploma in 1950 ten were men and 67 
women, and the proportion of women to men is 
increasing. Wastage among women is inevitably 
high because they leave shortly after mar- 
riage to have babies or their husbands don’t 
want them to work for some other reason. 
In Johannesburg we keep statistics of staff 
wastage, morbidity and absenteeism. Few other 
libraries do, so it is very difficult to get figures 
of staff turnover. In Johannesburg our average 
annual wastage of total staff is 33 per cent, of 
qualified staff 25 per cent. Returns from other 
libraries are not very helpful, but it can be 
estimated that the wastage of qualified staff 
throughout the country is 20 per cent per 
annum. The high rate is, of course, due to a 
preponderance of women. For 321 posts, then, 
the wastage is 64 a year. The number of people 
qualifying each year is approximately 15 from 
U.C.T. and 10 Intermediates from the 
S.A. L.A., a total of 25 a year. The Union 
is training less than one half of the librarians 
required to make good normal wastage. And 
libraries are an expanding service. It is evident, 
therefore, that, unless something is done to 
improve the position, the quality of service 
must deteriorate. It is interesting to note who 
suffer most from the shortage of librarians. 
The Universities are comparatively well staf- 
fed with 94 per cent of qualified people 
occupying professional posts. City libraries with 
66 per cent of their professional posts filled by 
qualified people are better off than Govern- 
ment and special libraries and Provincial and 
small town libraries, who have less than half 
the qualified people they need. 

If this Conference can devise some means of 
increasing the number of librarians trained 
each year, it will more than justify its cost. The 
one obvious need is a university library school 
in Johannesburg. We are now recruiting most 
of our qualified staff from the University of 
Cape Town and the vast majority of Johannes- 
burg students cannot afford to spend a post- 
graduate year at Cape Town. In Johannesburg 
there would be little difficulty in recruiting 20 
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or 30 post-graduate students in librarianship 
each year and the products of the school could 
all, if necessary, be absorbed by Johannesburg 
and the Reef. There are other reasons why 
Johannesburg is the most suitable centre in the 
Union for a library school — but modesty bids 
me forbear. 


VI 


LIBRARIANSHIP FOR MEN 


AND WOMEN 


Young men do not seem to be drawn to libra- 
rianship as a career. This is probably due to the 
fact that the monetary rewards are not as great 
as in professions requiring the same kind and 
length of preparation. A bright young man can 
earn more as an engineer a few years after 
graduation and the plums are more attractive. 
Male librarians, like male teachers, are under- 
paid in relation to the training required. 
Librarianship differs from teaching in that 
one ought to be prepared to accept a compara- 
tively low salary for the privilege and joy of 
working in a library. But to the young man 
contemplating marriage money is very 
important and he looks for something more 
lucrative. For women the position is different ; 
in the Government service and in J. P. L. 
women are paid the same as men; there are 
not the same lucrative alternatives for women ; 
and women are as well suited to librarianship as 
men. The result is that many first class women 
are attracted to librarianship and I can imagine 
no more enjoyable vocation for a woman with 
intellectual interests, a strong body and an 
equable temperament — not an unusual combi- 
nation of qualities. We therefore find many 
first class women in librarianship but few first 
class men. The only respect in which women 
are inferior to men as librarians is that men are 
prejudiced against them. Committees, consist- 
ing mostly of men, invariably prefer a third-rate 
man to a first-rate woman for a chief post. 

Although I deplore this prejudice and 
appreciate that it is most unreasonable, I recog- 
nize that it exists. I therefore took steps a few 
years ago to attract a few first-rate young men 
to the profession. In 1947 the City Council de- 
cided to offer two very attractive bursaries to 
young men wishing to become librarians. They 
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were to be indentured for five years and during 
that five year period were to be paid on a salary 
scale a little lower than that paid to whole-time 
assistants. The Council also paid their univer- 
sity fees. In return for this the pupil undertook 
to attend university for four years, to attend at 
the Public Library for one afternoon a week in 
term time, and to work under the direction of 
the City Library during all vacations, except that 
he would be given one month’s vacation on full 
pay. At the end of five years he was expected to 
have obtained a university degree and to have 
passed all parts of the S. A. L. A. examinations. 
The City Librarian for his part undertook to 
teach the pupil librarianship. 

The pupil’s practical work in the Library was 
planned so that during the year when he was 
studying cataloguing and classification he 
worked in the cataloguing office, when he was 
studying administration he spent the year in 
revising the staff manual which describes. all 
procedures and in writing reports on aspects of 
the Library’s work where change was con- 
templated ; when studying bookstock he spent 
his time in the Lending or Reference libraries 
studying the stock, drawing up book-lists (the 
Association published one of them) and in assist- 
ing with readers’ enquiries and reference work. 
In his fifth year he spent his whole time in the 
Librarian’s office studying his final subjects 
and taking some part in all aspects of top 
administration. 

Two of these pupilages were offered each year. 
In six years we have only had four suitable 
applicants. One completed the course, stayed 
for another year and then chose another voca- 
tion. The second elected to go to the University 
of Cape Town library school, where the Council 
paid his fees but did not pay him during term 
time. He obtained his degree and diploma 
and was then released from his pupilage to 
allow him to take up a Rhodes Scholarship. 
The third failed in his first year and was 
released from his indentures and the fourth 
bought himself out after four years to enter 
another profession that seemed to offer better 
prospects. So, what is perhaps the most 
attractive bursary ever offered to students of 
librarianship has completely failed to bring 
any bright young men to the profession. The 
attempt has been made, it has failed, and I am 
happy in the knowledge that the library for 
which I am responsible is being ably run and 
will continue to be run by a team of very 
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competent women. I am sorry for the Provincial 
librarians who must have men for their out- 
lying districts. 


VII 


I will finish on a personal note. Most of my 
life I have been a “bank beaver’’,! but not 
always. I enjoyed my work most as a junior 
assistant, probably because in early youth one 
is more capable of enjoyment. I then thought 
librarianship the most interesting vocation in 
the world. As a senior assistant I enjoyed the 
added responsibility and when I was allowed 
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to do cataloguing and classification I was en- 
tranced by the variety of the books I 
handled and fascinated by the problems of 
classification. Even as a “bank beaver” I 
can’t help jumping in now and again and 
doing some real library work — the pleasanter 
kind of work, of course. I now spend my 
time mainly on administration, worrying about © 
problems that are not peculiarly library pro- 
blems — not the least, questions of recruiting and 
training staff. If I could have my time over 
again I should choose librarianship as my voca- 
tion ; in fact, I still feel, as I did as a junior, 
surprise that I should be paid for doing that 
which I would rather do than anything else. 
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1A “bank beaver” is ‘‘one whose principal func- 
tion is to sit on the bank of a pool, to slap his tail on 
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the ground at frequent intervals and to exhort the 
working gang to extreme efforts’’. 
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ROUND THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


A review of some Annual Reports 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY at Bloemfontein (European 
population, 36,900) has now been on a free 
rate-supported basis for six years. In the 
Report for 1952-53 (the last to hand) it is 
stated that “‘the position is not yet stabilized’’, 
and there is a measure of disappointment at 
the response from the Bloemfontein public. 
On the credit side, however, £32,000 had 
been set aside for the erection of a new 
North wing, and a further £40,000 for the 
demolition of the old building and completion 
of the new. In the face of acute staff shortage 
- nine resignations from a staff of fifteen — the 
work of the library has been kept ‘ticking 
over’, with the Children’s Library still popular 
(2,000 members), the Drama Library active, 
and efforts made to improve the facilities for 
carrying out Copyright obligations, which 
have since been rewarded with an additional 
Provincial grant of £1,000 for this purpose. 
Membership: 11, 383, or 30 per cent of the 
European population. Issues : 220,561 (26,000 
books issued through the pay collection or 
Book Club, of which two-thirds were works of 
fiction). 

Of the intake of Afrikaans bookstock the 
Chairman comments: ‘113 new titles were 
added during the year, but few are entirely 
new to the public, since they have been 
published as magazine serials before they are 
put into book form”. Generally speaking, 
they were issued for the most highly educated 
and the least so in the community, and there 
was little that was suitable for the vast majo- 
rity of readers, who fall between these two 
extremes. 

The Report of the Durban Municipal Library 
for 1952-53 (also the latest available) shows a 
decrease in lending issues to something below 
the million mark (959,700), with a registered 
membership of 53,000, or 37 per cent of the 
European population. The Schools’ Library 
Service was discontinued during the year, and 
the Country Library Service transferred to the 
Natal Provincial Library Service. The report 
mentions an increase in the reading of Afrikaans 
books, but no figures are given. The Reference 


Department records the microfilming of the 
Natal Mercury and increased use of its Re- 
cordak Film Reader. The Junior Library con- 
tinues to be popular, with a membership of 
12,632. Perhaps the most important single 
advance is the progress achieved with the 
Brook Street non-European Library, where the 
membership rose from 1,275 to 2,934 in the 
first 18 months of opening. 1954 is Durban’s 
Centenary Year, and its Library Report for 
1953-54 will no doubt reflect the century’s 
achievements. 

East London Public Library (European popu- 
lation, 44,441) reports a decrease in member- 
ship, and difficulties of obtaining staff. “The 
salaries offered compare unfavourably with 
those in other branches of employment, and it 
is almost impossible to obtain assistants who 
have had previous library training.” As one of 
the centres designated by the Cape Provincial 
Library Ordinance as an “urban library area’, 
entitled to a fifty per cent subsidy on an 
approved free library scheme, East London is 
due for a new library deal. 

At Germiston, (European population, 50,200) 
by contrast, the progenitor of so many library 
developments in Transvaal, Miss Greijbe’s 
first and last ‘mark time’ report (for 1952-53) 
records a membership of 12,946 or 28 per cent 
of the European population, a slight increase in 
the issues of Afrikaans books, but an over-all 
decline in adult borrowing. Rebuilding opera- 
tions were long overdue, and space at a des- 
perate premium. For a centre of its size and 
importance Germiston, too, deserves a new 
library deal, but its future is bound up to a 
large extent with a long-term erection and siting 
plan. The Report gives no figures for the 
previous year, for comparative purposes. 

The Public Library at Grahamstown (Euro- 
pean population, 8,707), one of the oldest in the 
country, shows a decline in issues and a reduction 
of staff in order to pay the remaining members 
better salaries. At the other end of the popula- 
tion scale (but next in alphabetical sequence) 
comes the Johannesburg Public Library (Euro- 
pean population, 350,500, non-Europeans, 
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454,200), which summarises its activities for 
1952-53 in the modest claim: ‘reference stock 
improved, a few rarities acquired, a reasonably 
good selection of books provided through the 
lending services for the intelligent reader of 
recreational literature, a home provided for 
most of the City’s cultural and educational 
societies, and a share contributed to local and 
national bibliographical work’. The Report is 
full of interesting comments and sidelights. 
As a token of the tangible rewards of good li- 
brary service, the City Librarian can record, 
as the main trophy, the gift of a copy of the 
very rare Kelmscott Chaucer, by an anonymous 
donor. 11,895 books were added to the Refe- 
rence Library alone during the year; an im- 
portant development was the expansion of 
the Music Library, with 3,533 accessions, 
including the Bach-Gesellschaft edition of the 
complete works of J. S. Bach. The Map 
Collections were overhauled, the Municipal 
Reference Library transferred to the Munici- 
pal Offices, and a mimeographed Municipal 
Reference Bulletin issued, which should be 
better known to South African librarians. 
From its Lending services, central and branch, 
the Library circulated nearly 2} million books, 
fewer than half of which were works of fiction ; 
of these 450,000 were in Afrikaans. The 
travelling libraries, described as ‘‘a makeshift 
service”, nevertheless circulated 300,000 books 
between them. 

Most interesting, perhaps, as a general 
trend, was the rapid development of biblio- 
graphical work, based on the growing Refe- 
rence Collections. The ten-year cumulation 
of the Index to South African Periodicals was 
completed ; a major work in itself. The staff 
also achieved an Exhibition of decorative maps 
of Africa up to 1800, with descriptive catalogue ; 
an Index to Afrikaans poetry in books, which 
covered no fewer than 1,242 pages of type- 
script, and further progress with the Portrait 
Index, which is assuming gargantuan dimen- 
sions, and will prove a tool of major importance 
if it is ever published for general use. All 
this was achieved on a total expenditure of 
£163,891 (including loan charges), and with 
a total staff of 158, comprising 119 Europeans 
and 39 non-Europeans. Of the Europeans, 
14 were fully qualified Librarians, 32 were 
Professional Assistants, and 51, General Assis- 
tants. 

The Report is a pleasure to read, and so 
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far as its lay-out and statistical equipment is 
concerned, a model of its kind. 

The Report of the Krugersdorp Public 
Library (European population, 28,300) claims a 
membership of 51 per cent of population and 
an increase of issues for 1952-53 of 18,655 to 
284,399. An examination of the statistics 
reveals that nearly 50 per cent of the issues 
were to children. The Library is considering 
the institution of mobile library services for 
outlying areas, and the establishment of two 
branch libraries in addition to those at West 
Krugersdorp and Lewisham, and other exten- 
sion services. 

Recent improvements at the Natal Society's 
Library at Pietermaritzburg (European popula- 
tion, 31,830) are the subject of an article else- 
where in this number of S. A. L. The Libra 
rian, chronicling the events of 1953, reports 
the discontinuation of the bulk service to 
schools, hospitality given to the Natal Society 
Drama Group, the Recorded Music Group, 
City Parliamentary Debating Society and 
similar groups ; mentions the transcription of 
the Captain Garden papers; the disposal by 
sale of a number of surplus reference books ; 
and an acknowledgement to a local benefactor 
“who without charge spray-painted the thir- 
teen busts in the Lending Library” — surely a 
unique item in annals such as these ? 

Port Elizabeth (European population, 76,680) 
like East London, is destined to serve (if it 
wishes to do so) as an urban library area in the 
Cape Provincial Scheme ; in its 105th year its 
Committee was still marking time “until the 
City Council decides to establish a free munici- 
pal library service under the Provincial Ordi- 
nance”. In common with many other public 
libraries, subscription and free, the circulation 
figures for 1953 showed a slight decline ; works 
of fiction made up as much as 87 per cent 
of the total issues. With a small staff but a 
long tradition of good service this Library 
will have an important part to play in the 
development of the Cape Midland area. 

At the other end of the country, the Potchef- 
stroom Municipal Library (European popula- 
tion, 13,552) reports on the first full year’s 
activities since becoming “free” in March, 
1952. Circulation figures show an increase from 
79,712 to 104,559; Afrikaans adult fiction 
issues increased by 7,000, and Afrikaans 
juvenile fiction issues were doubled. Three 
months after municipalization the membership 
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figures stood at 3,188 ; by June 1953 they had 
been stabilized at 4,019. Of the total expendi- 
ture of £3,700, new books and periodicals 
accounted for £1,170, or approximately 30 
per cent, and salaries, £1,550, or 42 per cent. 
No figures for the previous year, however, are 
given for comparison. 


‘THE NATAL SOCIETY has existed continuously for 
over a hundred years. Looking at facts and 
figures, its survival gives cause for amazement. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the incredible odds, 
generations of members and staff have fought 
with selfless devotion to keep the doors open. 

The history of the Natal Society has been 
ably dealt with by Mr. S. J. Kritzinger’ and 
Professor A. F. Hattersley.2 For purposes of 
this article I propose to confine my remarks to 
library developments from 1950, ignoring both 
the library history that has already been re- 
corded and the important part the Society has 
played in the cultural development of Pieter- 
maritzburg. 


INCOME 


The work of the library to-day falls into 
three groups; the Lending Library, the 
Reference and Copyright department, and the 
Children’s Library with services to schools. 
The Lending library is, and always has been, 
a subscription library, in spite of numerous 
applications to the Corporation to take over the 
Society’s assets and establish a free municipal 
library. All these applications have been steadily 
refused. An advance in negotiations was made, 


1 Kritzinger, S.J. The Natal Society Library 
(S. A.L., 16(1), 1-7, July 1948.) 

* Hattersley, A. F. The Natal Society, 1851-1951 
(Quarterly Bulletin of the South African Library, 
5(3), 73-78, March 1951.) 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 


THE REORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY LIBRARY, 1950-1954 


by Ursuta Jupp 


Librarian and Secretary, Natal Society Library, Pietermaritzburg 


Postscript 

We hope to give an account of the Annual 
Reports of the two National Libraries, and of 
others whose Reports have not yet come to 
hand, in the January, 1955, issue. The progress 
of the Provincial Library Services will be 
separately dealt with. 


OF THE NATAL 


however, in 1953, when the Corporation agreed 
for a period of seven years, to pay an annual 
grant sufficient to meet the running costs of the 
library after allowing for other sources of 
income (i.e. the Provincial grant and sub- 
scriptions). During this period, the Corporation 
has approved the principle of subscription re- 
ductions and the working towards the provision 
of a free library service. Apart from financial 
support, the Corporation has placed storerooms 
at the Society’s disposal which have greatly 
relieved congestion. When borough centenary 
plans were discussed early in 1954, the sum of 
£500 was voted for library improvements. The 
Corporation is, in fact, giving increasing and 
welcome recognition of the need for a municipal 
library, as the following figures of grants 
illustrate. 


Corporation Provincial 


Council 
| £ £ 
838 100 
ae 1,013 100 
1,488 100 
1,850 1,850 
2,250 24350 
3,000 2,900 
4,000 2,600 


The grant from the Provincial authorities is 
understood to be in respect of the Copyright 
department, with the exception of £100 which 
has been paid for many years as a contribution 
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to the Children’s Library. The total grant is at 
present £2,600, although in 1953, following a 
visit from the Administrator-in-Executive- 
Committee, a further £300 was granted towards 
the expenses of remodelling the premises to 
provide a Copyright department. It has been 
pointed out that this amount is not sufficient to 
carry out the many duties of a Copyright depart- 
ment. Now that the South African Library 
Association has arrived at definite conclusions 
regarding the responsibilities of Copyright li- 
braries in terms of existing legislation, the 
Council of the Natal Society has abandoned, for 
the time being, its hope of exercising merely 
selective Copyright privileges, and will apply in 
even stronger terms for a more adequate grant. 

The third source of income derives from 
subscriptions, fines, “‘extras’’ and reservations. 
This amounted to £1,847 in 1947 and £2,854 in 
1953. The annual subscription is a guinea for 
adults, seven-shillings-and-sixpence for young 
people from fourteen to twenty, and two-and- 
sixpence for children. 


THE PREMISES 


The library occupies a centrally-situated site, 
54 feet by 220 feet in area. (This is approxima- 
tely the size of two hockey-fields, with room for 
spectators.) The building is single-storeyed 
except for a large gallery in the Lending Li- 
brary. In 1950, the building consisted mainly 
of three large sections, about equal in size: a 
Lending Library, a (free) Reading Room with 
all the South African newspapers and periodi- 
cals together with a few reference books, and a 
Members’ Room containing overseas periodicals. 
A unique collection of old bound English 
periodicals lined the walls of the Members’ 
Room. Three very small additional rooms were 
the Committee Room, a Librarian’s office 
which was both dark and narrow, and a perio- 
dicals’ filing-room-cum-tearoom. Finally, there 
was the Children’s room, approximately 30 feet 
by 14 feet in size. 

The interior has since been changed, and a 
considerable amount of over-lavish space 
“reclaimed’’. All the old area occupied by the 
Members’ Room has been shelved and has now 
become a Copyright and Reference Depart- 
ment ; the new Members’ Room is about a third 
of the size formerly allotted. A proper staff 
rest-room is now available in which, in addition, 
light refreshments can be prepared for evening 
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gatherings of about fifty people. The original 
filing-room is now adequately shelved and three 
times as large, and the Librarian occupies an 
office which is bigger and better in every way. 
With these alterations in 1953, the entire pre- 
mises were colourwashed throughout, and all 
partitions painted white in place of the former 
brown stain. During the three years preceding 
this work, any funds that could be spared went 
into “‘weather-proofing” the building, and a 
total of about £900 was spent on replacing old 
leaking tiles by iron, renewing guttering, apply- 
ing paint liberally to the entire roof, and 
improving the Native quarters. Fluorescent 


_ lighting has been added, parts of the flooring 


strengthened and some of it re-covered. A tele- 
phone switchboard was installed in 1953. 


THE REFERENCE AND 
COPYRIGHT DEPARTMENT 


With the 1953 alterations, the Natal Society 
opened a reference department. The nucleus 
was not the inconsiderable collection of Afri- 
cana and Nataliana which had lived in scattered 
locked cupboards ; the large collection of bound 
magazines; reference books that had mingled 
with lending stock ; the ‘‘open’’ basic reference 
books which through the years had taken their 
chance, unguarded, in the public reading room ; 
and the material received in terms of the 1916 
Copyright Act. The collection is now fed by 
such general reference books as can be afforded, 
together with (in terms of the Copyright Act) 
one copy of every book, periodical, newspaper, 

amphlet, sheet of music, and map that is 
published in the Union. 

The opening of this department, with a staff 
of three, was an important landmark in the 
history of the Natal Society. Never before had it 
been possible to employ staff solely upon re- 
ference work. A qualified and very capable 
assistant, Miss M. Brownlee, is in charge of the 
department and already the routine is well 
established. 13,000 books were arranged in 
classified order, and a separate classified section 
devoted to 7,000 pamphlets. Work is well 
ahead on author and classified catalogues of 
these two groups. A monthly list of copyright 
additions is circulated to three other copyright 
libraries. Each item is acknowledged with a 
numbered receipt and each individual periodi- 
cal is recorded on special cards. ‘This Copyright 
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collection is complete only from 1950, but since 
then every effort has been made to keep it so, 
by scrutinizing all available booklists and 
applying to publishers for items not received. 
Newspaper and periodical binding is being 
gradually tackled, starting with the Natal news- 
papers and the Government Gazettes. The 
department is open to the public without 
charge, for eleven hours on six days each week. 

The reference stock is available only upon 
personal application at the counter, except in 
the case of quick-reference books, periodicals 
and newspapers to which there is open access. 
Suitable well-labelled stands have been built 
to take files (one month) of all the Union’s daily 
newspapers. A large rack has also been built for 
every current periodical and weekly newspaper. 
As new numbers arrive, the old ones are 
transferred to the filing-room. Files of periodi- 
cals are later tied into parcels and sent to the 
storage-rooms. Tables have been provided for 
consulting quick-reference books or periodicals, 
but readers engaged on long research are offered 
quieter facilities behind the reference desk. 

In past years, with no funds whatsoever pro- 
vided for the Copyright work, the collection 
was very selective and gaps have been found 
even in the more important sets of periodicals. 
Keen efforts are being made now to fill these 
gaps. The view presently held by the governing 
Council is that the Natal Society should con- 
centrate upon being minutely complete in Natal 
publications, supplemented only by the more 
important material of wider scope. The Council 
feels that eventually the Union will be unable to 
face the steeply-mounting cost of maintaining 
five copyright libraries occupying ever-increas- 
ing buildings. 

As the amendment of the existing legislation 
is not at present favoured by professional opi- 
nion in South Africa, however, the Society’s 
Council is doing all in its power to build up 
the collection methodically and completely in 
accordance with the views expressed on this 
matter by the Council of the S.A. Library 
Association in its Annual Report for 1952-53. 
This last fact cannot be over-stressed. 


THE LENDING LIBRARY 
In 1950, practically every major text-book 


fault could be found in the lending library, 
save only the soundness of the basic bookstock, 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


LIBRARIES 


and the construction of the actual room (1930) 
which is neither unsuitable nor unpleasing, 
There were too many bookcases, and their 
eightfoot-height obstructed the light. The 
books were classified but the sequence from 
shelf to shelf was unrelated. On bulging, groan- 
ing shelves, therefore, where classified order 
was entirely absent, out-of-date tomes rubbed 
shoulders with the popular successes of to-day. 
The percentage of rebinding was negligible. The 
catalogue showed the work of many different 
hands, following widely differing principles, 
and withdrawing had clearly been spasmodic. 
No enthusiasm in the world could tackle these 
faults with an annual income of only £2,341 
(1942), £2,819 (1943), £3,257 (1944), and 
£2,963 (1946), part of which was earmarked 
each year for payment of interest on a loan. But 
with the increasing Corporation grant, a com- 
plete overhaul was undertaken by a most willing 
and hardworking staff. Both attributes were 
needed for the work ahead. 

The first step was to weed the stock of 55,000 
volumes. Over 10,000 were discarded during 
1950-1951. It was then possible to break up 
some of the bookcases for use later on in the 
Reference department, to reduce the height of 
the others to six feet, and to build new gallery 
fittings. The removal of the old locked cup- 
boards of reference books did much to improve 
the appearance of the room. A rebinding routine 
was gradually worked up, dealing with approxi- 
mately 1,500 books each year. Several thousand 
books annually have also been repaired on the 
premises with new linen spines. A classified 
sequence of books on the shelves was achieved, 
and a “‘reserve stock’’ of older books transferred 
to a separate classified sequence in the gallery. 
Classification marks were clearly lettered on to 
the backs of the books, and bookcards added to 
about 25,000 books which had lacked them. 

In 1950, a new author and classified catalogue 
was started in new catalogue cabinets. This will 
gradually take the place of the old dictionary 
catalogue which is decreasing gradually in size 
as the stock is reclassified and recatalogued. 
About one third of this work on the non-fiction, 
which includes an extra card for the Union 
catalogue at the State Library, is now comple- 
ted. Thetask of entirely recataloguing 22,000 
novels and over 3,200 music scores is already 
finished. 

Regular book displays have been worked up 
and lists of additions are now produced every 
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two months. These lists were cumulated into 
an annual for 1953, a service to the public 
(particularly useful to country members), which 
will continue each year. A weekly display of 
book-jackets is made in a large case on the 
outside wall of the library. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


The stock of the Children’s Library 
has also been considerably overhauled since 
1950. After preliminary discarding, the re- 
mainder of the books were classified and newly 
catalogued. All the woodwork was painted 
green and special small tables and chairs pro- 
vided. A big response to story-hours and the 
increasing membership led the Council to 
secure the services of Mrs. M. M. Barnes when 
she retired from the Durban Municipal Library 
in 1953. 

Mrs. Barnes took the classification even 
further by dividing the fiction into groups to 
suit the different ages and tastes of both boys 
and girls. Her biggest undertaking, however, 
was her talks, in the library, to school children. 
Heads of local schools sent their pupils class by 
class to hear talks on the history of books, 
how to use the library, and other related topics. 
It was estimatéd that 1,500 children attended. 
1953 saw, too, the building-up of stock into a 
proper children’s library in place of a mere 
collection of books. 

Services to schools also include the loan of 
photograph sets and gramophone records. The 
photographs are lent in bulk to the Natal 
Society by the U. K. Information Office. 
Some are exhibited in the library but all- are 
numbered and listed for circulation to schools. 
The record collection has been built up largely 
by gifts, the most notable of which was made 
by the British Council. Sixteen schools belong 
to the record library. 

The stock of the Children’s Library is still 
only a modest 5,000. Much remains to be done, 
but a start has been made. 


Much indeed, remains to be done in all 
departments. Years of hard work have so far 
produced little more than a complete spring- 
cleaning and the adoption of systems and routi- 
nes, all of which had to be gradual lest they 
foundered and left more confusion than before. 
To give only one example, in the past all 
statistics of stock (additions, daily issues and 
so on) were based not on Dewey but on 
arbitrary literation ; for instance ‘‘K”’ stood for 
books on religion and philosophy; “I” for 
language and literature. At the end of 1953, it 
became possible to base all stock records on 
Dewey divisions. 

For the Natal Society Council, the most 
pressing task is to continue its persuasion, pres- 
sure and persistence, in the struggle for tangible 
official recognition. With the Natal Society 
staff lies the task of proving that every penny of 
each grant is being well spent — the surest 
method of gaining support. Apart from this, 
the immediate programme for the staff is to 
complete the recataloguing of the stock and 
improve the advisory service to members. The 
chances of this are good, for whereas in 1950 
the staff numbered only seven and two part- 
timers, to-day there are ten and two part-timers. 
Of these twelve, nine are either qualified or 
working for examinations. Improved salaries 
with automatic recognition for S.A. L. A. 
examinations, were adopted by the Council in 
June 1954. 

Meanwhile further alterations have been 
approved and will take place before the end of 
1954. An entrance to the Lending Library will 
be constructed in Longmarket Street, the size 
of the Children’s room will be nearly doubled, 
the size of the filing-room increased again, and 
a new staff workroom provided. An entirely 
new and much more up-to-date counter in the 
lending library will speed up issue methods and 
end the complicated system of all the members’ 
tickets being held by the Library. The entrance 
now used in Theatre Lane will remain to 
serve the Reference/Copyright department and 
the Members’ Room. 

The last inch of waste space will have been 
utilized. 
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RESEARCH IN South Africa is still in an 
embryonic stage. Nothing constructive has as 
yet been done. The only librarians who have 
interested themselves in the matter to any extent 
are Dr. P. C. Coetzee of Pretoria University 
and Mr. R. F. M. Immelman of Cape Town 
University. Librarians in South Africa are still 
too much under the influence of the British 
library philosophy which believes that library 
science is a technique and not a science. Our 
present South African Library Association’s 
correspondence course, which is largely the 
product of English librarians who came to 
South Africa, or South African librarians who 
have studied through the British Library 
Association, reflects this attitude. The Secre- 
tary of the British Library Association, Mr. 
Welsford, whom I visited in London, contribu- 
ted proof of this when he asked me: ‘“‘Why do 
you go to Chicago University for a doctorate 
study in library science —- we don’t believe in 
research and advanced studies in library 
science’’. This however is largely the attitude of 
the whole Commonwealth. South Africa has 
been the first to distinguish itself by introducing 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in library 
science at Pretoria University. Even France, 
Holland,-and the Scandinavian countries have 
contributed very little to the field of research in 
library science. The fact that no advanced 
University studies in library science are 
available in these countries is an indication of 
the non-recognition of the importance of libra- 
rianship as a science. The nature and standard 
of library journals and other publications on 
librarianship are further criteria to be taken into 
consideration, and indicate the lack of develop- 
ment in this direction. 

Before the war Germany and the U.S. A. 
took the lead in library research but to-day the 
U.S. A. is far ahead of the rest of the world in 
this respect. In 1926 Chicago University re- 
ceived a 1 million dollar grant from the Carne- 
gie Corporation to establish research facilities 
and to introduce a research course in library 
science. Chicago University immediately in- 
troduced their famous Master’s and Doctorate 


RESEARCH IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


by Tu. Frus 


Natal Provincial Library Organizer 


degree courses and commenced publication 
of the first library research journal entitled 
the Library Quarterly which is still to-day the 
only journal devoted entirely to the reporting of 
scientific research in library science. A few 
years ago the Universities of Columbia, Michi- 
gan and Illinois also established a doctoral 
degree course in library science. The University 
of Illinois Library School then commenced 
with the publication of Library trends, which 
has gained a world wide reputation for its high 
scientific standard. 

Chicago University has had the privilege of 
attracting library science professors such as 
Dr. Pierce Butler, Dr. Louis R. Wilson, Dr. 
Douglas Waples, Dr. Berelson, Dr. Joeckel, 
Dr. Lowell Martin, Dr. Shera and others, and 
at present the well-known Dr. Leon Carnovsky 
with Dr. Fussler, Drs. Asheim, Egan, Henne 
and Dr. Winger on the staff. 

Between 1926-41 the American Universities 
approved of approximately 500 post-graduate 
theses of which 24 were Ph. D.’s. The number 
will, at the moment, be in the vicinity of 1,250, 
with about 50 Ph. D.’s. Students from all over 
the world are attending these Master’s and 
Doctorate courses. During my library science 
studies at Chicago I studied with students in 
the library school from Japan, China, Australia, 
Holland, Canada, Germany and the United 
States. 

The research facilities at Chicago and now 
elsewhere in the States, have without doubt 
been a strong factor in the development of the 
excellent library services in the United States. 
Publications such as Wilson’s Geography of 
reading; Joeckel’s Government of the American 
Public Library; Wilson and Tauber’s The Uni- 
versity Library: Carnovsky’s Surveys of the 
Public Library, Henne’s publication on children’s 
and school libraries ; Waples on reading stu- 
dies; Butler on the philosophy of library 
science, Berelson and Asheim on Communica- 
tion; Shera on library historiography; Egan on 
bibliographical organization; Lowell Martin’s 
Optimum size of the public library; Fussler on 
library planning and micro-photography ; Shaw 
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RESEARCH IN 


on mechanical devices ; Wellard on book selec- 

tion ; Alverez on personnel studies ; Hintz on 

citation analysis: these are all to-day well- 
known, and almost classics in library literature 

- and all these writers had made basic studies 

and research at Chicago University Graduate 

Library School. 

South Africa has made major contributions in 
various fields of the sciences but is still inactive 
in library science. The reason for this is not that 
South African librarians are incapable of such 
research but that we lack the facilities for such 
studies and that perhaps still too many of our 
librarians are lacking insight, vision and fore- 
thought — or could the reason be conservatism 
or perhaps anti-Americanism ? One prominent 
South African librarian wrote to me while I was 
studying in Chicago — “‘g99 per cent of what you 
learn in Chicago is not meant for export’, 
forgetting that library science is based on 
general principles and not on the old idea of 
library techniques which differ from country to 
country and from time to time. 

Let us be more specific and discuss what is 
meant by research in library science. Most 
mature sciences have passed through four stages 
of development. 

1. The recording of observations. 

2. The classification of phenomena, followed 
by the grouping of related facts. 

3. The attempt to learn how phenomena vary 
under changing conditions depending on the 
manipulation of one factor while all others 
are held constant and a noting of the effects. 

4. Analysis of the causes underlying the ob- 
served changes and their inter-relationships, 
with a view towards prediction of effects. 

What is the state of development in the case of 
library science ? Library science has very clearly 
undergone all four stages of development, as 
proved by Hoffman in 1941 through analysis of 
the 500 advanced degree theses and dissertations, 
approved at United States Universities during 
the period 1926-1941. Can the generally 
accepted research methods now also be used 
in library science research? In general the 
various research methods could be reduced to 
the following methods : 


1. The historical research method 

The researcher who chooses to utilize this 
method of research has to follow the following 
procedure and proceed from the one to the 
other step. 
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(a) He must determine the authenticity and 
credibility of his evidence. In other words 
he must perform external and internal cri- 
ticism of his evidence. This is one of the 
major differences between historical re- 
search and social science research or even 
research in the natural sciences. The social 
scientist has his object to inspect, the 
historian not; he must first go into the 
authenticity of the document concerned. 
In other words he must examine his mate- 
rial for possible anachronisms. When this 
fact is established he must still prove that 
his facts are credible after careful testing in 
accordance with the canéns of historical 
methods. 

(b) He must then classify his evidence accord- 

. ing to certain categories. 

(c) He must then evolve his hypotheses. 

(d) He then must test his hypotheses. 

(e) Lastly he must draw his conclusions from 
the collected and digested data. 


In the field of library science various research 
workers have adopted this method, such as 
Shera in his Foundations of the American public 
library (his Ph.D. dissertation at Chicago 
University). 


2. Normative-survey method of research 

This method is principally concerned with 
the present status of the data under investiga- 
tion, in other words history in the making and 
not as in the former case as history as actuality. 
It is primarily a quantitative description — the 
establishment of the norm or typical condition 
- the actual and not the ideal condition. The 
whole method includes survey tests, question- 
naires, interviews, documentary frequency tests, 
observation, and appraisal procedures. Thé 
normative method is however not easy to inter- 
pret. The interpretation process requires 
systematic analysis and careful evaluation. It 
must be remembered that direct observation is 
only one phase in the research process. The 
complete synthesis of knowledge includes not 
merely observation but the later phases of expla- 
nation and evaluation as well. 

It is not difficult to find evidence that library 
science reached this stage of development pro- 
bably before any of the other methods were 
used. As a matter of fact the entire Public 
Library Inquiry in America with its seven 
published reports was based on this method. 
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Wilson’s Geography of reading and Joeckel’s 
The government of the American public library 
were also based on this method of research. 
Hoffman indicated that 60 per cent of his 
investigated research projects used this proce- 
dure. 


3. Experimental study 

In this method all the essential factors are 
controlled except a single variable, the effect of 
which is then measured. It is to a large degree 
also a statistical method. The various factors 
are rotated until the part played by each is 
known. In library science Hoffman said that 
10 per cent of the research studies were based 
on this method. A possible research project in 
this respect could be: to what extent can adult 
circulation be increased by adopting larger 
print, simpler vocabulary, or the opening of 
new Branches ? Or, whether teaching of the use 
of the library in schools has altered the ability 
of young adults to help themselves in the public 
library. This method is usually not so easily 
selected because of the difficulty of securing 
equivalence of parallel groups; to control the 
factors ; to measure in absolute terms and the 
problem of objective interpretation. For ob- 
vious reasons this method will be more extensi- 
vely used by the natural scientists than by the 
humanistic sciences. The social scientists have 
the inherent disadvantage of the ever-changing 
human nature, with the result that the re- 
searcher very seldom has a homogeneous group 
of factors to deal with. We need many more 
studies through this method. 


4. The complex causal — relationship analysis 

method 

This is not a controlled study as in the 
experimental study ; it only indicates general 
relationships and trends — how one factor has 
influenced and affected another, or vice versa 
over a period of time. The approaches to this 
method could be a causal comparative one such 
as, e.g., the influence of the reader’s cultural 
background on the desire to read ; a correlative 
approach is possible in which a statistical 
relation is indicated, or the approach could be 
through a study in time such as the case-study 
orthe genetic method in which a situation is 
investigated over a period of say a few months 
or years. I recently had the privilege of receiving 
an advance copy of Professor Carnovsky’s 
research project on the influence of television on 
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the use of the public library, which is a good 
example of this research method. 5 per cent out 
of the 500 theses used this method. 

It is clear that the generally accepted research 
methods can be adopted, and have been adopted 
easily and advantageously in library science 
research. 

For the sake of South African librarians who 
may interest themselves in a research project 
the following are the steps to be followed in a 
scientific research project. 


(a) Recognition and definition of the problem. 

(b) A survey of pertinent related data. 

(c) Formulation and development of the 
hypothesis. 

(d) The collecting of data. 

(e) Analysis and summarising of data. 

(f) The formulation of conclusions and gene- 
ralizations. 


Up to now I have sketched the generally state 
of library research and indicated how backward 
South Africa is in this respect. I have also 
indicated that library science has progressed 
and gained the reputation of a science, and that 
the generally accepted research methods have 
been applied, or are applicable in our case. 
Why should we be concerned about this state of 
affairs in our country ? 

Within the last two decades South African 
librarianship has developed tremendously, but 
I am afraid only in breadth and very little in 
depth ; quantitatively, and not qualitatively. 
We are still to a large extent the same book 
distributing agency as was the case twenty 
years ago. I am afraid however, that if we 
further neglect our duty as true librarians, and 
continue with our old trial and error methods 
that in twenty years to come we shall still only 
be “‘dishing out books.” 

South African librarianship has many un- 
solved problems. What for instance, are the 
correct answers to the following pressing 
questions ? 


1. What is the contribution, if any, of our 
school libraries towards better academic 
results ? 

2. The public library will eventually be eva- 
luated in terms of its direct educational con- 
tribution to a living community through 
intellectual leadership. How can we deter- 
mine this contribution of the library ? 

3. What are the effects of reading on human 

behaviour, if any ? 
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. Do people in South Africa read what they 
are interested in ? In America Waples and 
Carnovsky have proved that this is not the 
case. 

. What about education for librarianship in 
South Africa? What is the demand for 
qualified librarians and the potential 
supply ? Should we have an additional 
library school at a major university or not ? 
I am not talking about subjective judge- 
ments or the guesses of some official. 

. How far does the public library, and should 
the public library, accept responsibility for 
(a) The clarification of public opinion. 
(b) The clarification of specific issues. 

(c) A given position on particular national 
issues ? 

. What evidence exists regarding 
(a) Population groups. 

(b) The areas of adult activity reached by 
the public library. 

(c) The effectiveness of the library to 
classify public opinion on typical issues. 

. Who uses the public library in South 
Africa? (age, sex, occupation, place of 
residence etc.) 

. Why do certain people use the public 
library and others not ? Why is it used for 
some kind of reading and not for others ? 

. In the light of existing information, what is 
the best programme for the library, and 
best in terms of what: number of issues, 
visits to the library, social contribution ? 

. What is the cost of operational units in 
South African libraries : e.g., cost of cata- 
loguing ? What about cost accounting and 
work measurement studies ? 

What do we want in South Africa, training 
for librarianship or education for librarian- 
ship, or both ? 

. Must we cater for the intellectual élite, 
or should our aim be towards the general 
public ? 

. Should we have two national libraries 
with five copyright libraries seeing that 
other countries can do with one each? 


The following factors are working in society 
and have a strong bearing on libraries: the 
constant increase in the volume of knowledge ; 
increased specialization ; prolongation of com- 
pulsory education ; the constant growth of 
high schools ; Native education transferred to 
the Central Government ; the possible growth 
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of leisure time ; mechanical inventions such as 
micro-photography, records, talking books, 
photo-charging etc., and the increase in the 
standard of living. What do we know about 
them in relation to their influence on our library 
system ? We have to admit, and hang our heads 
in shame, that we are to a large degree very 
ignorant about these questions. We are good 
technicians and may be good library adminis- 
trators — in other words we have been trained 
—but we are lacking in true education for 
librarianship. 

Scientific research is the source of new ideas. 
It stimulates intellectual thinking and reason- 
ing. What pleasure and satisfaction could be 
experienced through the forming of a hypothe- 
sis and the process of data-collecting which 
follows, with the ultimate proof of the hypothe- 
sis. Through the adoption of research methodo- 
logy in our profession we can not only raise our 
professional status but introduce new life and 
vigour into our libraries. We shall be able to 
prove the value of our services to the taxpayer, 
which is a very difficult task at present, espe- 
cially during periods of economic difficulty. 
We need librarians who are much more in- 
terested in the development of their profession, 
librarians who will subscribe to the major 
research journals in library science and keep up 
to date with new developments. We need ori- 
ginality, ingenuity and above all, enthusiasm 
for the work of a true librarian. 

South African library development is at the 
crossroads. The library of the future and its 
direction of development will have to be 
determined by ourselves — those librarians who 
have to guide and give leadership. We need our 
library technicians but above all educated 
librarians. Let us stand together and work to- 
wards the establishment of research facilities for 
the young inspired members of our profession. 
Let us not wait for the economist, the industrial 
manager or the sociologist to solve our problems. 
Financial aid is at present our main obstacle ; 
but let it never be said that we are conservative, 
or unable to cope with our own problems 
through sheer ignorance. ‘“Oom’’ Paul Kruger 
said “‘neem uit die verlede wat goed is en bou 
die toekoms daarop’’. Let us build on our sound 
foundations, but let us build worth-while 
structures, library services based on sound 
scientific research to enable future generations 
to cope with the ever-increasing complexity of 
demands on the librarian. 
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COMPILING THE INDEX 


TO SOUTH 


AFRICAN 


PERIODICALS 


by Louise J. DE WET 
Johannesburg Public Library 


THE HISTORY of the Index to South African 
Periodicals dates from the year 1940 when it was 
started by the South African Library Associa- 
tion. In that year three quarterly indexes were 
issued covering the first three quarters of the 
year and cumulated into an annual volume. In 
1941 and 1942, half-yearly indexes covering the 
first six months of the year were issued and 
cumulated into an annual volume. Up to this 
time the actual indexing of articles was done on 
a co-operative basis by many voluntary part- 
time indexers drawn from members of the 
Association and from the staffs of libraries 
throughout the Union, while the editing was 
done by senior members of the staff of the 
Johannesburg Public Library. This method, 
based as it was on the co-operation of many 
scattered indexers, led to unavoidable delays 
and editorial difficulties, with the result that the 
volume for 1942 was not ready for distribution 
until April, 1945. In this year, therefore, it was 
decided that the Johannesburg Public Library 
should take over the Index from the Association, 
that its library staff should be responsible for 
all the indexing, and that the Index should 
appear under the Library’s imprint. The issue 
of a double volume covering the two years 1943 
and 1944 brought the Index up to date early in 
1946, and thereafter an annual volume has 
appeared about six or seven months after the 
end of the year covered by the periodicals 
indexed. A ten-year cumulation covering the 
period 1940-1949 was published in 1953. The 
preparation of these three volumes caused a 
temporary delay in the appearance of the annual 
volume in 1953, but the Index will appear at 
its usual time this year. ‘ 
The general policy of the Index has remained 
virtually unchanged since 1940. Then, as now, 
the policy has been to index fully all scholarly 
journals, particularly the important scientific 
and technical publications, and to index selecti- 
vely the more popular periodicals which give a 


wide general coverage of South African events 
and interests. This means that several classes of 
periodicals have been deliberately omitted ; 
newspapers and periodicals issued in news- 
paper form, government statistical journals and 
reports, house magazines, church magazines, 
children’s journals, women’s journals (except 
where they include articles of special interest), 
trade union publications, those dealing with 
highly specialized topics of little general inte- 
rest, and those issued by special groups such 
as sports associations, political parties, etc. 

The policy of selection is more difficult to 
describe. It is almost impossible to devise 
written rules, except perhaps the directive to 
“omit the trivial”. Selection ultimately depends 
on the individual indexer who has to learn to 
discriminate between the trivial and ephemeral, 
no matter how readable and interesting it may 
be at the time of publication, and the article 
which possesses a definite value for future 
reference. Nor must the scope be unduly 
restricted, for the index is intended for the 
general reader, the journalist and the business 
man as well as the research student. 

In the South African Index particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the selection of articles 
which may in the future contribute to the 
history of any aspect of South African life. The 
absence of a South African dictionary of 
national biography, for instance, emphasises the 
importance of recording obituaries and other 
biographical material. When such a dictionary 
is compiled, the Index should prove a useful 
research tool for the editors. For similar reasons 
all original literary contributions, poems and 
stories, regardless of their literary standard, are 
recorded. The line is drawn, however, at certain 
journals of the ‘true romance’ type. News items 
of ephemeral interest are generally omitted, 
except where they contain informed comment, 
give information about the activities of South 
African organizations, or are helpful in dating 
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